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VITURGICAL ARTS, in its sixth year 
: can look back with gratification to a 
‘considerable amount of achievement in 
‘its chosen field. The past years have been 
‘difficult ones for all, and the Liturgical 
Arts Society, which had its start during 
that period, has not escaped its share of 
trial and trouble. The kindness and ma- 
‘terial assistance of many of its friends 
and the invaluable codperation of con- 
tributors to the pages of the publication 
of the Society are deeply appreciated by 
the officers and directors; indeed, with- 
out that assistance and codperation it 
would have been impossible to accom- 
plish very much. In many quarters in 
this country and abroad the magazine 
already enjoys an enviable prestige and 
its influence is being felt more and more. 
‘There are some, a bit impatient per- 
haps, who would like to see more rapid 
progress, but we must consider that the 
‘aims for which the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety was founded cannot be achieved 
‘by the usual methods of promotion 
followed in the field of commercial 
enterprise. After all, we have to cope 
‘with human nature and a measure of 
human inertia and indifference because 
we are dealing with the evolution of an 
idea and the development of an ideal. 
At this time it may be well to restate 
some of the aims and hopes expressed at 
the very beginning of the Society’s 
existence. The primary purpose of the 
founders was to devise ways and means 
for improving the standards of taste, 
craftsmanship, and liturgical correct- 
ness in the practice of Catholic art in 
the United States. Their aim was the 
education in artistic matters, and in the 
great heritage of Christian art, of the 
clergy and laity. While it is true that 
throughout the nineteenth century the 
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Church in America was in a missionary 
state, both spiritually and temporally, 
and that therefore many things seemed 
more immediately pressing than the 
beauty, per se, of the Lord’s dwelling, 
this is no longer the case. As a matter of 
fact, whether the Church is in a mis- 
sionary state in some part of a country 
or whether, because of economic condi- 
tions, the Church must be contented 
with inexpensive buildings, both inte- 
rior and exterior beauty can be 
achieved by simplicity and sincerity, 
good taste and good proportions; by the 
use of proper materials and harmony in 
color, and by the avoidance of imita- 
tions of expensive materials which have 
little place anywhere, but certainly have 
no place in a Catholic church or in 
Catholic institutions. Where the Church 
can afford to be lavish in her expendi- 
tures, it is even more important that an 
influence be exerted to avoid gaudy 
ornamentation and fake reconstructions 
which, in the past, seem to have resulted 
from an abundance of means. 

The Liturgical Arts Society has al- 
ways been primarily concerned with the 
House of God from every point of view 
— spiritual and material, artistic and 
practical. And, as a natural conse- 
quence, the Society is also concerned 
with all ancillary structures — recto- 
ries, schools, hospitals, etc. We should 
all be deeply concerned with helping in 
every way possible those in charge of 
Catholic building operations, however 
modest or extensive the means at their 
disposal. The building arts of to-day are 
highly technical, and the more tradi- 
tional decorative arts and crafts likewise 
demand considerable technical knowl- 
edge and skill for their proper applica- 
tion. Even the most practised of archi- 
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tects can profit by information, new 
ideas, new standards of excellence. It is 
to supply these, in a codperative and 
friendly way, that the Liturgical Arts 
Society exists. 


NATURALLY it would be a mistake 
to stress the practical elements involved 
without supplying a spiritual founda- 
tion. It is for this reason that we must 
always insist upon the importance of an 
understanding and application of the 
theology and philosophy of the Church 
to her arts and an insistence upon the 
substance rather than the form of litur- 
gical observance. A deep and honest 
understanding of the Liturgy of the 
Church leads to a proper application of 
externals and a consequent regard for 
the strict adherence to the directions and 
instructions laid down by the rubrics 
and the various Roman congregations 
involved. 

Since the very beginning of the exist- 
ence of the Liturgical Arts Society, one 
of its important activities has been con- 
cerned with what is known as the in- 
formation service. This service has been 
available to all the members of the So- 
ciety and to the subscribers of the maga- 
zine. The correspondence files of the 
Society hold abundant evidence of the 
grateful appreciation of many inquirers, 
and it is obvious that many are glad to 
know that there is a source from which 
proper and disinterested information 
can be obtained. This service continues 
to be available to everyone, within the 
limitations of the Society’s present re- 
sources. It has not yet been possible to 
meet one of the early hopes of the So- 
ciety —to build up a working library 
of books pertaining to liturgical arts, but 
the small personal library of the Secre- 
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tary has been available in the office and 
has, so far, proved adequate. 

For the benefit of subscribers to the 
magazine it may be well to note here 
certain portions of my annual report to 
the members of the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety concerning the reorganization of 
its affairs. In the past and especially dur- 
ing the past year, the financial obliga- 
tions of the Society have been a matter 
of great concern to the officers and di- 
rectors. After many meetings it was de- 
cided that its affairs should be so 
reorganized as to enable it to yield an 
annual profit and to liquidate its in- 
debtedness. One phase of reorganization 
involved the rearrangement of the 
magazine itself, of which the current 
issue is the result. It will be noted that 
the magazine in its new form contains 
nearly the same amount of text material 
as former issues of normal size. The sav- 
ing in publishing costs is of great assist- 
ance to the financial affairs of the So- 
ciety which must, of necessity, be carried 
on successfully. I am confident that the 
magazine in its new form will be favor- 
ably received by all its friends and 
subscribers, particularly when it is 
realized that there has been no com- 
promise with the principles forming the 
background of the Society’s work. In- 
deed it is the hope of the officers and 
directors that, even during this neces- 
sary period of retrenchment, our mem- 
bers and subscribers will help us to se- 
cure new friends. In return I can assure 
everyone that the members of the exec- 
utive committee will strive to solve the 
present difficulties to the satisfaction of 
all concerned and to the greater good of 
the work of the Society itself. 


DURING the past year, the financial 
emergency which made it necessary for 
the officers and directors of the Liturgi- 
cal Arts Society to consult more fre- 
quently brought to them the realization 
that there were many outside the mem- 
bership of the Society who appreciated 
the growing influence of its work. Most 
convincing, in this respect, have been 
the reports of the Secretary, Maurice 
Lavanoux, on his return from various 
lecture tours from coast to coast. His 
article, in the present issue, deals with 
questions embodied in his Observations 

. articles in previous issues. Through 
the medium of these lectures, Mr 
Lavanoux has been able to reach audi- 
ences diversified as to milieu as well as to 
geographic location. These reports stim- 
ulated the interest of the officers and 
directors and convinced them of the 


necessity to carry on the work. The 
continued interest and assistance of 
everyone will make further progress 
possible. 

It remains for me to note changes in 
the office staff of the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety. Many of our members and read- 
ers no doubt are aware that Mr Harry 
Lorin Binsse is now the managing editor 
of the Commonweal. He will retain his 
post as Assistant Secretary of the So- 
ciety, but the duties of his new position 
will only enable him to act in advisory 
capacity on technical matters connected 
with the make-up of the magazine. The 
Secretary, Maurice Lavanoux, now be- 
comes the Managing Editor of the pub- 
lication and will also continue his other 
duties. Early in 1939, Mr Lavanoux ex- 
pects to complete plans for another lec- 
ture tour that will again take him West, 
this time as far as Portland-in-Oregon. 
All this is being done without thought of 
great remuneration, but for the spread 
of the ideals which actuate the society as 
a whole. Any assistance that can be 
offered in this connection to secure lec- 
ture engagements will be deeply appre- 
ciated. The major proceeds accruing 
from these lectures will be devoted to 
the reduction of the society’s deficit. 

Finally I believe it is well to state 
again that it is absolutely necessary for 
everyone to realize that the work of the 
Liturgical Arts Society is one of long 
range and that we need the codperation, 
patience, and forbearance of all the 
present members and subscribers and 
any other persons deeply interested in 
furthering the very necessary and prac- 
tical ideals for which the society was 
originally founded. With continued ef- 
fort we can confidently look to the day 
when the present difficulties will be 
seen as the crucible through which all 
worthwhile achievements must pass. 

J. André Fouilhoux 
President, Liturgical Arts Society. 


EVEN with our new make-up and the 
reduced number of pages, the reader 
will note that the contents of this issue 
are as diversified as in former issues. We 
were particularly fortunate in being al- 
lowed to reprint the major portion of our 
former President’s address at the con- 
vention of American Institute of Archi- 
tects in New Orleans. Many of our 
readers no doubt know that Mr Magin- 
nis has been the president of the Insti- 
tute for the past two years. Father Edwin 
Ryan continues his scholarly contribu- 
tions, this time with an article on In- 
cense. Another tour of lectures in the 


West affords Mr Lavanoux the oppor- fj 
tunity to expatiate on the possibilities 
inherent in the nature of that part of 
this country. The little church at La 
Jolla, California, should rejoice and en- 
courage those who have long felt that it 
is quite possible to build a small church 
in which all the elements are in their 
right place and where the genius of the 
architect has evolved a thing of beauty. 
The cost of the four page illustrativ 
section has been defrayed by a member 
of the Society, since the present budget 
does not allow us to absorb this expense 
We will welcome the assistance of some 
of our friends if they be found willing to 
defray this cost on specific occasions for 
the next year or so. We continue the — 
series of articles which began with A 
Contractor Speaks His Mind. This time 
we give a layman an opportunity to 
speak his mind, and we feel that what 
he has to say will be welcome in many 
quarters. Lack of space has made it im- 
perative to shorten the book reviews; 
they are now perhaps more to the point. 


AN IMPORTANT memorandum con 
cerning the vital connection between 
the Christian formation through the 
Liturgy and Catholic Action has re- 
cently been issued with the approval of [ 
Cardinal Pizzardo, head of all Catholic > 
Action. The full text of this document _ 
was published in the Catholic Herald of ¥ 
London for June 24, 1938. 
It is important to note that the second _ 
paragraph of this document states that: _ 
‘**The chief means of spiritual formation — 
for Catholics is active participation in 
the corporate sacrifice of the Mass...” — 
Another paragraph will be of particular | 
interest to readers of Liturgical Arts. 
‘Properly understood, therefore, the i 
Liturgy is both the internal homage of | 
the soul and its outward bodily expres- _ 
sion by means of the words, chant, cere- _ 
monies, etc., in the forms ordained by — 
the Church for her . . . public worship.” __ 
The aims of the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety have always stressed these two as- 
pects of the Liturgy without which what 
has become known as the liturgical | 
movement might well be mere aesthetic _ 
speculation, or an unbalanced insistence _ 
on externals without corresponding spir- 
itual foundation. ' ; 
The Liturgy is the Mystical Body at — 
prayer, and Catholic Action is the — 
Mystical Body in action upon the world; 
therefore active participation in the — 
Liturgy and Catholic Action are vitally _ 
connected. This is the fundamental pro- _ 
gramme of the Liturgical Arts Society. _ 
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The State of Architecture in the Nation 


Address of CHARLES D. MaAcinnis 


President of the American Institute of Architects, at Its 
1938 Convention 


THE Institute of Architects has no 
_ & embarrassing domestic loyalties, and 
it now submits itself, far from its theo- 
retical habitat, to the hospitality of New 
‘Orleans, uneasily aware of its extraor- 
‘dinary capacity for distraction from cer- 
tain serious affairs which must occupy us 
here. Fortunately not all of this seduc- 
‘tion is invalid to the normal edification 
of our profession, and you will experi- 
ence eagerly, I am sure, the artistic 
romance of the French quarter which 
gives this community so piquant an indi- 
‘viduality. For the American architect is 
still incorrigibly a sentimentalist. 
__ Weare met as always to take account 
of matters more or less profoundly af- 
fecting the social beneficence of the pro- 
fession and our own fortunes. Some of 
‘these concerns are familiar enough to 
have been already elevated to the dig- 
“nity of problems. As such they continue 
to follow us about to disturb our happy 
gatherings. Others more novel have de- 
veloped from the challenge which is 
being presented nowadays to venerable 
institutions to readjust themselves to the 
shifting and feverish processes of society. 
So far as our generation may be said to 
_be of our own making, it is hoped that to 
these latter our competency may be 
more adequate. 
It is to be remarked that the world 
of our youth, to the understanding of 
which our minds were so very painfully 
adjusted, is in the act of tumbling about 
_our heads and we are largely engaged in 
testing the validity of the fragments in 
_the expectation of constructing a better 
one. Inevitably the process is attended 
by violent conflict of opinion. In the 
_ political order, for instance, we had been 
_deeply grounded in the faith that, with 
all its familiar inefficiencies, the demo- 
cratic type of society offered the highest 
exercise and the most lasting satisfaction 
for the human spirit. We now confront 
a mounting philosophy based upon its 
complete denial. More profoundly still 
_we had believed in the cogency of the 
‘Divine principle in civilization. A 
_ strange new world rejects it as an anemic 
and disturbing anachronism. These un- 


promising implications of the new order 
induce a certain doubt as to the founda- 
tions of that confident structure which is 
in the planning. We are not directly 
concerned here, of course, with these 
heavy and momentous issues, deeply as 
they touch both our interest and our 
responsibility as citizens. They do serve 
to recommend, however, a more cau- 
tious scrutiny of the merits of other 
modern phenomena. 

It is singular how little the customary 
tranquillity of Institute conventions has 
been disturbed by the presence of con- 
flicting architectural philosophies. No 
smallest hint of passion has yet been 
evoked by the mounting threat against 
traditional respectabilities and its devas- 
tating implication of wasted careers. An 
adverse judgment upon our life’s accom- 
plishment is not too easily suffered, but 
the idea that we have not been even in- 
telligently aware of what we were about 
brings to some of us such a sense of 
frustration that we approach architec- 
tural gatherings nowadays with increas- 
ing diffidence and apprehension. 

The Institute, in its enforced preoccu- 
pation with by-laws and _ professional 
fees, has hitherto made only an oblique 
and cloistered recognition of the modern 
movement, now developing revolution- 
ary proportions, in the persuasion that 
it was an interest which still belonged in 
the academic atmosphere of the Com- 
mittee on Education — a quite unneces- 
sary prudence, for the student some 
time ago ceased to entertain any doubt 
as to the merits of the new philosophy, 
whatever the professors may have 
thought about it. It was not perceived 
that the subject has its pragmatical and 
highly embarrassing interest for the 
practitioners in the field who, in the face 
of its disturbing provocations, are left to 
decide for themselves what terms it 
should exact from reality. 


IN A LIFETIME we have witnessed 
many changes in architectural fashion. 
So long as we were subject to the gra- 
cious influence of history our eclectic 
habit had its pleasant exercise, and we 


were readily enough diverted from one 
ingratiation to another. We were satis- 
fied to wait for the challenging principle 
which offered release from an architec- 
ture of reminiscence. When it was finally 
found to have been latent in the versa- 
tility of the new materials the road was 
opened to the new freedom. 

It is thrilling to think that our genera- 
tion is actually participating in one of 
those periods of transition we were ac- 
customed to read about in student days. 
Our curiosity about those critical mo- 
ments of history got little enough satis- 
faction from the cold narratives of 
Ferguson, which always left the impres- 
sion that a traditional architectural 
system, finding itself in a predicament, 
meekly acknowledged its invalidity and 
gave up the ghost. Of course we know 
better. In the pride of his nervous anat- 
omies, the gothicist of the twelfth cen- 
tury must have developed a fine con- 
tempt for the romanesque ponderosities 
and have expressed it, too, in a consider- 
able literature which is unhappily lost to 
us. One senses the stubbornness of that 
phlegmatic resistance and doubts not at 
all there was disagreeable talk about 
archaeology, for even then it must have 
been a blistering word. But when, in the 
inexorable law of life, the mediaeval 
pride was humbled in its turn, and the 
world took to ways of larger promise, the 
change was neither wholly gain nor 
wholly loss. Out of such events some ex- 
cellence usually survived, some gift to 
add to the sum of human achievement, 
often enough a living principle which 
may serve the world again. And so, in 
this attitude of reserve, we may welcome 
the stimulation of the new movement 
with all the challenge of its bitter ration- 
ality. That there is refreshment in it we 
have already noted in the clarity, vital- 
ity and independence it has brought to 
all design, even as we remark that, un- 
like Europe, we have not as yet yielded 
to its complete implications. Whether it 
holds the gift of completely alienating 
the past still remains to be proven. We 
have not yet seen the convincing evi- 
dence and it is always to be remembered 
that an artistic philosophy must propi- 
tiate the eye no less than the reason. 
This may take a little time. The human 
spirit has a way of finding its own satis- 
factions and logic does not figure too 
largely in the matter. It may well be that 
the modern thesis is overbold. For in- 
stance, it comes to one that, of the new 
materials with which its philosophy is 
identified, it is perhaps the single weak- 
ness of steel that, with all its thrilling 


capacities, it cannot make for interesting 
ruins. It is a point not to be overlooked, 
for even ruins have their eloquent and 
venerable importance. Always it has 
been architecture which has given us 
testimony of the ages. Some one has said 
— ‘Show me the buildings of a people, 
and I will tell you its history.” If we are 
content to render our own civilization in 
an architecture dependent upon steel, a 
reasonably remote posterity can have no 
visual knowledge of us, which might be 
a pity. In this there may be hint that the 
historic principle of structure is not quite 
discredited and that walls will still be 
built against which our posterity may 
bark its shins. For it is worthy of remark 
that it is the walls and not the space 
which have so intelligently survived. 
Perhaps it may not be too hazardous a 
prediction that the great and significant 
buildings of the generations will be built 
in the future, as they have been always 
built, in terms of articulated and endur- 
ing masonry. 

I am reminded here of a discredited 
artistic philosopher of another day who 
placed a high estimate on the principle 
of moderation. It is a sound principle 
which, in its large application, might 
well qualify the fierceness of the con- 
tempt in which we hold his teaching. 
Indeed, the temper of it might even be- 
come the deliberations of an architec- 
tural convention. We are to deal here 
with matters about which occasionally 
we shall not be in agreement. Animated 
by the single thought of the good of our 
profession, we shall inevitably differ as 
to the means by which it is to be achieved. 
What seems in the short view the profit- 
able course frequently works to final 
disadvantage. Impatience with the slow 
motions of conservatism leads to experi- 
ments with rash and sometimes danger- 
ous policies. Within its ranks there are 
frank critics of the Institute itself. So 
that the criticism be valid and construc- 
tive, it is well it should be so. I am confi- 
dent that in your deliberations you will 
weigh thoughtfully the merits of any 
plan of action which involves the depar- 
ture of the Institute from the traditional 
courses which it has followed under the 
great leadership of the past, even as you 
take account of the opportunity, if it 
offer, for a still larger usefulness. 


‘THE DISABILITIES under which we 
continue to suffer in our relation to the 
general public have always been an irk- 
some concern with us. We do not com- 
plain of an inadequate intellectual ac- 
knowledgment of architecture as an 


asset of the national culture. But we 
have reason to be troubled that the ways 
are still only vaguely perceived in which 
the architect is necessary to architecture. 
Compared with the practitioners of 
other great professions, the outlines of 
the architect are dramatically indis- 
tinguishable. When his identity is occa- 
sionally established, there is further 
mystery as to his processes. He obviously 
emerges into a valid and effective figure 
only when armed with blue prints and 
specifications. Only then does he take on 
that air of realism which suggests that he 
might be capable of presenting his client 
with a bill. Then only does the client 
recognize his own responsible dignity. 
Until that moment the motions of the 
architect are apt to have been regarded 
merely as an entertaining but essentially 
speculative element in the general ad- 
venture. It is an ancient grievance but 
we might profitably dwell on it again 
now that depressing times give it a 
special aggravation. Intermittent efforts 
of the profession to assert itself have not 
been wholly unavailing, but impressive 
results can be expected only through a 
sustained and nation-wide campaign of 
public education. In this belief, a recon- 
stituted Publicity Committee, under 
very competent direction, has mapped a 
thoughtful and comprehensive program 
upon which an excellent beginning only 
has been possible. In the familiar per- 
versity of things, just when the time was 
propitious, the treasury proved inade- 
quate. In the face of this, the most realis- 
tic of disadvantages, we can progress 
only slowly with this purpose, but we 
can still make headway, leaving its full 
possibilities to be explored when the sun 
begins to shine again. We need not be 
reminded of the elaborate and expen- 
sive, not to say diabolical, instrumentali- 
ties which are utilized nowadays to en- 
gage the public consciousness, nor of the 
difficulty of insinuating our own gentle 
and particular message without paying 
at least the costs of transmission. 

I come now to the consideration of 
the most momentous interest of this Con- 
vention. A notable acknowledgment has 
been given by the Federal Government 
of the critical dependence of our 
economic structure upon the building 
industry which is now enlisted in a 
stupendous enterprise to stimulate the 
national business and to provide better 
housing for the people. In this great 
social purpose there is definite challenge 
to the enlightened and enthusiastic co- 
operation and indeed to the leadership of 
the architectural profession. The Insti- 
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tute has already pledged the support of; 
its best faculties to the President and the¢ 
Housing Administrator, and this assur-. 
ance has been met with most cordial and | 
significant appreciation. Our Housing y 
Committee under conscientious and j 
highly competent direction has already 
completed a far-flung organization of f 
subcommittees whose interests will rep- 
resent all the elements involved in} 
realizing the promise of this great legis- - 
lation. ; 
If our coéperation in this great na- - 
tional purpose is to be completely r 
worthy of us, it must have elements of 
patriotism. As always there will be men iP 
who in various ways will give their 
ents to the general good. To most of us ir 
a day like this, however, such a sacrifidh | : 
is neither possible nor necessary and |— 
under the Housing Authority adequate : 
compensation is provided in the law. | 
We are presented a dramatic oppo: 
tunity to vindicate the high claims we : 
are accustomed to make for our profes- 
sion. The idea should be dissipated that |} 
the architect is so committed to opulent | 
forms of enterprise as to be indifferent te 
the task of shaping the humbler hom 
of America. To that task he will have 
to bring his most realistic faculties if he — 
is successfully to encounter the agencies — 
which have too exclusively occupied it. 
His contribution will be critically scruti- 
nized. His approach, therefore, need be — 
to the last degree scientific, which means — 
that his study should be addressed in- — 
stantly to those austere social economies — 
which are of the heart of the bene 
programme. 
Our Housing Committee advocalilll ' 
the closest codperation between the 
architects and the various elements o! | 
the building industry. The association 
with The Producers’ Council already © 
provides most valuable opportunity for 
effective relation with the manufactur- 
ers. For other type of benefit there must 
be enlisted the amenities of landscape 
architecture now so woefully alienated — 
from many of the executed projects. 
is hoped the profession will finally plac 
even upon this austere enterprise tha 
stamp of graciousness which is its pe- 
culiar gift. We are familiar enough with — 
the vast territories of ugliness alread 
occupied by those domesticities wh 
have lain so long outside our pro 
sional concern. It would be lamentable 
indeed, if this enormous programme 
should eventuate only in a multitude 
of new areas of infliction upon the 
American scene. The architect and the 
architect alone can prevent it. 
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Notes on Incense 


HOUGH the early Christians, just 
4 as the Jews and the pagans, used 
incense for embalming and for other 
purposes, there is no evidence that 
during the first centuries the Church 
used incense in her worship. It is hardly 
to be expected that she would, for the 
Christian liturgy was modeled on the 
services of the Synagogue, not on the 
Temple worship, and since the Syna- 
gogue employed no incense there is no 
antecedent probability that it would be 
found in Christian worship. As for 
Carrying it over from pagan worship, the 
early converts from paganism were 
unlikely to do that since, though thurifi- 
cation is not essentially pagan and may 
therefore be Christianized (as it has 
been), incense was associated with 
persecution, one of the most frequent 
commands of the persecutors being to 
offer incense to pagan gods. In addition, 
the pagan thurificati had a bad reputa- 
tion, which fact would tend to strengthen 
the aversion. 

- But there is also positive and direct 
testimony. From the Epistle of Barnabas 
(first century?) to Maximus of Turin 
(early fifth century) we find Fathers 
of the Church inveighing against the 
use of incense in worship, though 
admitting its use for other purposes. A 
few specimen passages are: 


_ Epistle of Barnabas, iii. The writer quotes 
Tsaias i, 13, “Incense is an abomination to 
‘Me’, as a proof that incense, along with other 
Jewish rites, has been abolished. 

- Athenagoras, An Appeal for Christians, xiii. 
©The Creator and Father of this world needs 
mot .. . the fragrance of flowers and incense, 
being Himself perfect fragrance.” 

Irenaeus, Against Heresies, xxxii. Commenting 
on the Septuagint text of Malachi i, 11, “In 
every place incense shall be offered to My 
name,” he says “Saint John in the Apocalypse 
(v, 8) says that incense means the prayers of the 
saints.” 

- Tertullian, Apology, xxx. “I offer to God a 
costly and noble sacrifice of prayer issuing from 
a pure body, a spotless soul, a sanctified spirit, 
not a few grains of incense cheaply purchased”’. 
Ibid., xlii. “We certainly buy no incense”. 
In A Treatise on Idolatry, xi, he says that Chris- 
tians use incense at funerals but only pagans 
use it in worship, and that therefore the incense 


trade is unlawful for a Christian. 
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Clement of Alexandria, The Instructor, II, 
vili. “If we say that the Lord the great High 
Priest offers to God the incense of sweet 
fragrance we must not imagine that that is an 
offering and sweet fragrance of incense but we 
should take it to mean that the Lord lays upon 
the altar the spiritual fragrance, which is the 
acceptable offering of love.’ 

Origen, Against Celsus, VIII, xvii, xx. In both 
these passages he interprets incense figuratively, 
as meaning prayer. 

Saint Augustine, Commentary on Psalm xlix. 
“We do not seek incense from Arabia. What 
God asks of us is a sacrifice of praise.” } 


AS WE approach the middle age we 
find a gradual change in the attitude of 
the Church toward the ritual use of 
incense. It seems to have come about 
through the use of incense in connection 
with funerals. To the Christians such 
a function was not, as it was to the 
heathen, one of sadness and gloom, but 
an occasion for joy, and was therefore 
conducted like the triumph of a con- 
queror, with flowers, lights, and per- 
fumes. John Chrysostom? alludes to 
the custom, as does Hilary of Arles’. 
Corippus in his description of the funeral 
of Justinian writes: 


Tura sabaea cremant, fragrantia mella locatis 
Infundant pateris, et odoro balsama succo‘ 


Since the transfer of a saint’s relics 
was a sort of funeral procession, it was 
also accompanied by incense. Gregory 
of Tours® speaks of the perfume “‘fra- 
grantis thymiamatis” at the transfer of 
the relics of Saint Lupicinus; the 
translatio of Saint Ouen in the late 
seventh century and that of Saint 
Hubert about fifty years after were 
also honored “cum thymiamatibus” 
and “cum turibus plurimis’®. From 
then on such descriptions become fre- 
quent. 

Meanwhile a parallel influence was 
at work. By the beginning of the sixth 
century a tendency had set in toward 
adopting ornaments and ceremonies 
associated with the Jewish worship as 
described in the Old Testament. The 
tendency was probably caused by the 
spread of Saint Jerome’s translation of 


the Bible and of such works as his De 
Vestimentis Sacerdotis, to be fostered later 
by Saint Isidore’s De Ecclestasticis Officits. 
The earliest certain evidence of it is 
the fourteenth canon of the Council of 
Agde, providing for the anointing of 
altars? and in time other anointings (of 
a priest, a bishop, chalices, bells, etc.) 
were introduced; and it is in part owing 
to that movement toward adopting Jew- 
ish elements of worship that we owe the 
fact that incense, at first so pointedly 
rejected, secured a place in Christian 
ceremonial. At first live censers were 
hung in churches before the altar or 
before a shrine, without, as far as can 
be gathered from the texts, any accom- 
panying ceremony or prayer. Thus, 
toward the end of the seventh century, 
Theodore of Tarsus, Archbishop of 
York, ordered incense to be burned in 
churches on saints’ days ‘“‘pro reverentia 
diei’”’ 8; and a little later Pope Sergius 
“made a large golden censer (thymia- 
tertum) with supports (columnis) and a 
cover and hung it before the three golden 
images of Saint Peter; and on feast days 
during Mass incense and the fragrance 
of sweetness is generously offered (mit- 
titur) from it to Almighty God” ®. About 
the middle of the eighth century Saint 
Boniface received from Rome a gift 
of incense to be similarly used 1°, that 
is, it was to be burned in censers hung 
in the church, not in any ceremony of 
incensing. 


‘THat ceremony as we have it to-day 
in the Roman Eucharist is really a com- 
bination of two ceremonies: the in- 
censing of the oblata and the incensing 
of the altar. The former certainly ex- 
isted in the ninth century, for we find 
Hincmar of Rheims commanding it in 


1 Similar testimony may be found in Justin, 
First Apology, xiii; Arnobius, Against the Heathen, 
VII, xxvi; Lactantius, Divine Institutes, V1, xxv; 
Eusebius, Demonstratio Evangelica, IV, xv, 
Praeparatio Evangelica, IV, x, xiii; Maximus of 
Turin, Third Homily on the Epiphany; John 
Chrysostom, Twenty-third Homily on Saint Fohn. 
Even when commenting on the word “‘incense” 
in the Septuagint text of Malachi i, 11, while 
understanding the “‘clean oblation”’ as a refer- 
ence to the Eucharist, the Fathers either inter- 
pret “incense” figuratively, or ignore it alto- 
gether. 2 Migne, P. G., LXI, 560. 

3 Migne, P. L., L, 1269. 

4 In Laud. Iust. Aug. Min., III, lines 22 and 23. 

5 Migne P. L., LX XI, 1067. 

6 AA. SS. Boll. Aug. 24, Nov. 3. 

7 Hefele-Leclercq Histoire des Conciles II-2, 


87. 
I Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesias- 
tical Documents, III, 191. 
9 Duchesne Liber Pontificalis I, 374. 
10 Jbid,, LX X XIX, 755. 
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852" and likewise a council held at 
Rome about a quarter of a century 
later.2 The latter, viz., the incensing of 
the altar, developed out of the dedica- 
tion ceremony, which in turn goes back 
to the transfer of a saint’s relics. From 
carrying lighted censers in a funeral 
procession or at a translatio to censing the 
spot containing the body or parts 
thereof was a natural step soon taken; 
and that the ceremony should come to 
be repeated every time the Eucharist 
was offered over the relics was inevitable. 


FOR some considerable time incense 
was offered without any accompanying 
words and without any form of blessing. 
They came in about the year 1000, but 
they have never become universal in 
the Roman Patriarchate. For instance 
the Carthusian Rite has no form for 
blessing incense, and the Mozarabic 
Rite has neither an incense blessing nor 
an incense prayer. Two blessings now in 
the Roman Missal are more than nine 
hundred years old and have come down 
to us unchanged, except that in the 
second blessing it was originally Saint 
Gabriel, not Saint Michael, who was 
invoked. The substitution of Saint 
Michael was made shortly before 1200 
in consequence of the spread of devotion 
to him during the middle age. 
Mediaeval commentators on the lit- 
urgy varied in their interpretations of 
incense. Reproducing those interpreta- 
tions here would be of merely academic 
interest; one example will suffice, and 
that we shall take from the greatest of 
the schoolmen, Aquinas himself. He 
says® that incense is used at Mass for 
two purposes, to dispel foul odors from 
the air surrounding the Host and to 
symbolize the diffusion of grace (allud- 
ing to 2 Cor. ii, 14-16), and explicitly 
repudiates the notion that we owe the 
ceremony to the Jewish Law. It is 
striking that he places the purely 
practical purpose first. The employment 
of incense to purify and sweeten the air 
long antedates the Christian era, and it 
was often so employed in churches, but 
that Saint Thomas writing in the thir- 
teenth century should have taken that 
to be its chief function when others (e.g., 
Saint Bonaventure) were interpreting it 
more loftily is not precisely what we 
should expect. There is really no room 
for doubt as to what incense means. 
The two blessings, ““Ab Ilo benedicaris 
in Cuius honore cremaberis,” and 
“Incensum istud dignetur Dominus 
benedicere et in odorem  suavitatis 
accipere,” coupled with the prayer of 


incensing, “Incensum istud a Te bene- 
dictum ascendat ad Te Domine,” and 
the verses from Psalm cxl evidence that 
incense is offered as a sacrifice of prayer 
and adoration; the words ‘‘Descendat 
super nos misericordia Tua” are a plea 
for mercy; the prayer uttered by the 
celebrant as he returns the censer to 
the deacon “‘Accendat in nobis Dominus 
ignem Sui amoris et flammam eternae 
caritatis” represent incense as a symbol 
of burning love. Thus we use incense in 
the Roman Eucharist to worship God, 
to ask His favor, to implore His for- 
giveness, and to symbolize love. 

The incensing of persons is, like the 
carrying of lighted candles before the 
celebrant as he enters the sanctuary, 
the old Roman manner of honoring 
exalted civil functionaries, possibly with 
the added object of fumigation. The old 
method of incensing a person (at least 
in some parts of the West) was to hold 
the censer close to him so that he could 
smell it either by leaning forward and 
sniffing it or by wafting the smoke to his 
nose by his hand. With the present 
method the thurificator is frequently 
so far from him that he does not get 
even a whiff of the fragrance. 


"THE EARLIEST censer was simply a 
pan, with or without a handle. Some 
ancient censers had two handles so that 
they could be carried by two persons in 
a procession. When the custom of swing- 
ing a censer came in, a chain was added 
and the handle or handles dispensed 
with; a little later came a cover to keep 
the coals from flying out. The multipli- 
cation of chains followed rapidly, as is 
clear from a sixth-century mosaic in 
Ravenna. At the outset there was no 
uniform number of chains, but the 
four-chained censer ultimately pre- 
vailed. Nor was there at first uniformity 
in length, some of the early censers being 
much shorter than ours. Finally, a few 
censers have been preserved which 
have little feet, to enable them to stand 
on the floor. There has always been 
considerable variety in material and 
in shape. Gold, silver, copper, brass, 
even iron, have been used, and the 
size, the shape and the ornamentation 
were left to taste, with the consequence 
that with the decline in taste after the 
middle age there appeared censers 
which were too large, too heavy, and 
too elaborately decorated. A return to 
earlier and better types is not difficult, 
for many beautiful mediaeval censers 
are still available as models, in churches, 
in museums and in books (see especially 


- from “the Land of Pun-t” (modern: 
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Aigrain, Liturgia p. 249, for pictures of) 
some very good censers). The incense 
boat, so called from its shape, should of) 
course correspond in material andq 
treatment with the censer with which 
it is to be used. The spoon may or may 
not be attached to it by a chain. ; 


Now for a few words on incense itself. 
Thousands of years before Christ the¢ 
Egyptians knew of substances which 
when burned gave off a pleasing odor,’ 
and used them in religious worship.) 
That knowledge was shared with the¢ 
peoples of Asia from the land of thed 
Hebrews to Japan, though probably the¢ 

races dwelling east of Persia develo 
fragrant fire themselves and owe little 
anything to Egyptian influence. The¢ 
Greeks and the Romans were also ac-: 
quainted with such substances and like¢ 
the Orientals employed them in per-' 
sonal and domestic use, for medici: ali, 
purposes, and in worship. But not alll 
those substances were what we should: 
nowadays call “incense.” Though theq@! 
point is still under discussion, the proba- # 
bility is that the only incense in thes 

strict sense of the word is what theg 

Hebrews called lebonah (72125), the@ 
Greeks \iBarywrds, and the Romans ¢ 

(or thus). It was obtained from southe 
Arabia whither it had been introduc 


Somaliland). When it was used without! 
other aromatic substances, it was called 
genuine, pure, incense (lebonah zac-. 

cah, nzt n2125) whence the later phrase # 
“frank incense” (frank meaning genu-- 
ine). In addition they had other sub- « 
stances which they burned to produce: 
fragrance, and the various combinat 
of those with ‘‘frank” incense and wi 
one another produced a wide variety 
perfumes, not all of which can now | 
identified with certainty. To-day o 
olibanum (a late Latin word for thus) 
considered real incense, and in Ron 
nothing else is used for thurification i 
churches. However, the admixture 
other substances, provided the olibanum 4 
preponderate, is not forbidden, and in} 
fact the incense used to-day in church 
of the Roman Rite in this country coi 
tains other materials. An _ excelle 
grade would be the following mixtur 


? 


Olibanum ss) 4, 408 Within eu cee 60% s 


Myrthty<.2\.:0dv.cantsialetinh aaa 5% } 
Cascarilla | +. 525.0) 250 04 hc Oe 10% 


1 Migne, P. L., XXV, 774. aa 
2 Mansi Amplissima Collectio Conciliorum, 
1199. — 
3 Summa, Pars III, q. Ixxxiii. art. 5, ad 2. 
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evel SamGalwood. ....ce.o 0. oc os. 5% 
Ehinese Cinnamon. ........,..... 5% 
URE 2 Seg 10% 


_ The above ingredients may be de- 
scribed as follows: 


_ (2) Oktbanum. A gum exuded from 
| small trees of the species Boswellia, the 
“Most important of which is Boswellia 
_Carterii. They grow in Somaliland, 
_ Egypt, and southern Arabia. The gum 
occurs in “tears” but is used in the form 
_ of cullings, or siftings. 
__ (2) Benzoin. A gum of the Drysander 
_ Family obtained in Java and Sumatra. 
The plant is popularly known as “the 
Benjamin Tree.” Its gum is very fra- 
_ grant. 
= (3) Myrrh. A gum of the Cammiphora 
_ Abyssinica or Balsamodendron Myrrha. 
_ It grows in the regions bordering the 
_ Red Sea. The name is derived from the 
Hebrew mar (12) meaning “bitter.” 
_ (The noun “myrrh” is 7%.) 
(4) Cascarilla. Obtained from the 
bark of the Croton Eleuteria, which 
grows in the Bahamas and the West 
Indies. 


(5) Red Sandalwood. The heartwood 
of Pterocarpus Santalinus, originally 
_ grown in the mountains of Ceylon, but 
now also obtainable from the Philippine 
Islands. It improves the perfume of the 
incense and facilitates burning. (It is not 
_ to be confused with Yellow Sandalwood, 
which comes from the Netherlands 
_ East Indies.) 

(6) Chinese Cinnamon. Otherwise known 
as Chinese Cassia. It is used for its 
_ fragrance. 


(7) Rosin. The well-known exudation 
_ of the Pine Tree. 


Z SOME incense used in churches omits 
_benzoin and myrrh and contains 20% 
rosin. That kind costs less and may be 
_ recommended to priests who have to 
- economize. Certainly it is better to buy 
_a cheaper grade of incense and use it 
_ generously than to buy a costlier grade 
and then use it so sparingly that the 
smoke and the perfume are hardly 
perceptible. The golden vials which 
_ Saint John saw in Heaven (Apoc. v, 8) 
- were full of odors, and our censers ought 
to be so too. That does not imply ex- 
_ travagance or waste. If the coal is fully 
glowing and the incense evenly dis- 
tributed over it the desired effect will be 
obtained. The spoon must not be suf- 
_ fered to come into contact with the coal. 
If it is, soot will get mixed with the 
_ incense. 


Church of Mary Star of the Sea 


La Jolla, California 


ie THE course of any attempt to 
effect improvement in some line of 
human endeavor we must expect a 
measure of disappointing results and a 
sense of futility in the validity of the 
methods employed to reach the desired 
end. It is human nature to belittle the 
efforts of anyone who strives to stir up 
the laggards who would rather be let 
alone. But to make up for this unfor- 
tunate human trait we sometimes find 
evidences of achievement that restores 
our confidence in ourselves. Such an 
achievement was the building of the 
new church of Mary Star of the Sea at 
La Jolla, California. 

In January 1935, the Reverend 
Thomas J. McNamara, pastor of the 
Church of Mary Star of the Sea, whose 
parish is situated on that beautiful 
point of land projecting into the Pacific 
about ten miles north of San Diego, felt 
that the time had come when he should 
enlarge his church. The need was 
urgent. The church was small, tem- 
porary in character, and not too solidly 
built. It was of frame construction, of 
the meeting house type, with a plain 
little belfry and three inconvenient and 
unattractive altars within. After some 
study of the possibility of altering the 
old structure, it was deemed wiser to 
build a new church. The new building 
is of reinforced concrete, with a heavy 
timber roof covered with clay tiles of 
the “‘mission” type. The plan clearly 
indicates all the necessary elements; the 
reader’s attention is particularly called 
to the spacious sanctuary and to the 
proper location of the choir. The church, 
though small, for it seats about four 
hundred persons, has all the convenience 
and arrangements of a city church. The 
various views illustrated, when com- 
pared with the plan, will show how well 
the architect has solved all the problems 
involved. The elimination of all un- 
necessary elements is a welcome relief 
and points the way to the solution of the 
interior fittings of a small church — 
away from the usual conglomeration 
we see so often in such buildings. The 
altar, of oak; the tabernacle, of stainless 
steel, wrought iron, and brass; the altar 


crucifix, of carved wood painted a 
clear Venetian red and the candlesticks 
of the same material; the sanctuary 
lamp of brass bars linked by silver stars; 
the tester, of oak to match the altar — 
all these were made by the Monterey 
Guild, whose work has made history in 
ecclesiastical art in California. The 
baptismal font, of a block of limestone, 
was carved by Roy Zoellan and the paint- 
ing of Our Lady and Child is the work 
of the late wife of the donor of the 
baptistry, Dr. Jesse Albert Locke. ‘The 
statues and the stations of the Cross are 
of a stock design by Roger de Villiers, 
the well-known French sculptor, and 
show what can be procured economi- 
cally from good sources. 

Care was taken by the pastor that 
every detail should be in conformity 
with the liturgical requirements laid 
down by the proper authorities of the 
Church, and the results clearly indicate 
what can be achieved when we are 
obedient to the mind of the Church in 
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these matters rather than being content 
with the prideful interpretations of 
individualistic designers. This, with the 
honest expression of the structural 
materials used, has been the guiding 
principle of the architect, Carleton 
Monroe Winslow, of Los Angeles. 
There are no tricks about all this; 
anyone can do the same thing and 
achieve like results, always assuming 
that a competent and intelligent archi- 
tect be employed and that honest and 
competent craftsmen be entrusted with 
the making of all appurtenances. 

A word must be said about the fresco 
which adorns the facade of the church. 
It was painted by Alfredo Ramos 
Martinez and represents a departure 
in the use of this type of decoration in 
this country. This fresco by Martinez 
represents the Blessed Virgin with a 
shining star above her head. Toward 
her, on either side, rise angels in flowing 
robes of white. The ivory-white, yellow- 
ish, and golden passages of color sing 
beautifully against the glowing blue of 
the suggested heavens and conven- 
tionalized ocean waves which form the 
setting of the figures. 

All those vitally interested in the 
promotion of the liturgical revival and 
its concomitant achievements in the 
realm of ecclesiastical art will feel 
grateful to those who made possible the 
building of the Church of Mary Star of 
the Sea. Many of us are prone to a sense 
of discouragement when we still see so 
many evidences of indifference toward 
attempts to improve matters along the 
lines so long advocated by the Liturgical 
Arts Society and by many individuals 
before the Society was founded. When 
we see a small church such as this 
erected in this country, we can find in 
it a definite proof that where there is a 
will there is a way. It is significant that 
the Most Reverend Charles Francis 
Buddy, in whose diocese of San Diego 
the church is located, has expressed his 
deep satisfaction and approval of the 
results, and many other expressions of 
approval have reached the pastor. 

If we study with a modicum of 
humility the regulations of the Church 
in regard to church building and litur- 
gical correctness and if we have the 
desire to abide by the mind of the 
Church in all matters, the results can 
be fine. The pastor of the Church of 
Mary Star of the Sea, his architect and 
all those who have had a hand in the 
work, have shown the way. It has been 
done in La Jolla. It can be done again 
in any part of this country! 


A Layman Speaks His Mind 


Joun WAGNER 


ERE IT not for the necessity of 

spiritual leadership and spiritual 
ministration, the Catholic parish simply 
would not exist. There would be no 
logical reason for its being. Our Lord 
established a living church with a 
divinely guided head—the Pope— 
who functions through a vast organiza- 
tion whose local representative is the 
parish priest. 

The curriculum of the priest, in his 
many years of study to fit himself for his 
vocation, does not include a study of 
finance. In fact many a young priest 
first becomes acquainted with the mys- 
teries of a check book on his initial 
parish assignment. 

While money is merely a medium of 
exchange and is only an incident in 
finance, this elementary medium is 
important to liquidate the church coal 
bill, the diocesan assessment of the 
Bishop, the expense of the organist and 
choir, the repairs and improvements of 
the church, the school, and the rectory, 
to pay insurance premiums, salaries for 
teachers in the school, and a miscella- 
neous group of items too numerous to 
mention. 

And the accurate accounting of the 
receipts and expenditures is a task in- 
volving time, experience, and the peace 
of mind of most parish priests. Add to 
this the question of the safe investment 
of funds collected for future contingen- 
cies, or for a building programme, and 
the parish priest is loaded with a task, 
that, in many cases, is beyond his 
capacity and has a tendency to divert 
him from his real mission. And under 
that head comes the ministration to the 
sick, playing the réle of a real psycho- 
analyst to the individuals of his congre- 
gation, listening to their material woes 
as well as their spiritual troubles, settling 
family disputes, playing Santa Claus to 
tramps, overseeing the education of the 
children and telling a good part of the 
congregation over the phone that the 
noon mass begins at 12 A.M. In itself, a 
full time job of large proportions for 
even a specially trained man of very 
large calibre. 
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Taxed thus with major responsibili- | 
ties, why shouldn’t members of the con- 
gregation assume from him that portion 
of the parish burden that might be 
termed within their province? 


WHY should not the priest enlist the 
services of, and delegate authority to, 
carefully chosen members of his congre- 
gation to take part of the burden from 
his shoulders? 
I’m keenly aware of the fact thai 
“Jetting in the congregation” on the 
intimate details of the business end of the 
parish may be deemed, by some priests, 
a hazardous proposition. There is a 
certain isolation to the priesthood that — 
many undoubtedly find alluring — and 
safe. To put that status in jeopardy is a 
prospect not to be lightly considered! | 
But it is unthinkable that a Catholic — 
layman of the right type will intrud 
further than the circumscribed limit o: 
his real usefulness. And the extent of his 
usefulness will be determined by th 
pastor. And it should be noted that t 
relationship can always be diplomati 
cally terminated. i 
There is no suggestion that the prie: 
abrogate his control of church finance 
It is merely suggested that he avail him 
self of the specialized knowledge — “if 
exists — in his parish. 
As an illustration: A certain very — 
fine, highly educated priest, who n | 
joyed splendid isolation, had accumu- 
lated more than fifty thousand dollars — 
anticipating the building of a new parish 
school. He had at least three first a s 
business executives on his parish boa: 
But his policy was not to consult anvil 
them. His trustees were merely “rubber 
stamps” held together to sign his annua 
report to the Bishop. A very pious, | 
badly informed, bond salesman, 
knowingly working for a shaky inv 
ment concern, was a member of 
congregation. The priest believed in th 
knowledge and integrity of the bon 
salesman. The result: The dissipation o 
a large portion of the accumulate: 
funds. If the pastor had consulted any 
one of the three outstanding business 
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men on his parish board this loss would 
not have occurred. 

__ Another very zealous priest built a 
$150,000.00 school building in a town 
of less than five thousand inhabitants, 
with a limited number of parishioners. 
_The bond issue was largely taken by 
| people of limited means — women who 
worked for priests, building up funds 
_ tosupport themselves in their old age — 
~and pious Catholics who thought that 
anything having the approval of a 
Catholic Bishop must be quite safe as an 
investment. When a creditors’ committee 
_ later on suggested that the bondholders 
_ take fifty cents on the dollar, the past 
confidence in the soundness of that type 
of investment received a severe blow. 
Nor is this an isolated case. In the 
_world of finance it is known that ap- 
_ plications for loans covering the dioceses 
of two Bishops are not particularly 
welcomed. It is not a question of hon- 
-esty or good intention — but there zs 
doubt regarding the business judgment 


and the adequacy of any survey as to 
_ the possibilities of repayment of a loan. 


ba 


And it is deemed that a parish has no 
more moral right to obligate itself be- 
yond its capacity to pay than has an 
individual or a corporation any right 
to do so. 


LAST YEAR a church applied for a 
large loan to complete the payments on 
its new building. Benjamin Franklin 
once remarked: “If you want to know 
the value of money, try to borrow some.” 
_ To this may be added: “If you want to 
know whether or not you have tile 
to your church property apply for a 
mortgage loan.” In this instance the 
trustees discovered that the parish did 
not have good title to a certain portion 
_ of their land — the very section upon 
which the new building was to be 
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_ the parish had bought and paid for this 
land. But, if a deed had been received 
at the time, it had never been recorded. 
_ Neither was there an abstract of title — 
nothing to show the transaction. Had no 
application for a loan been made, this 
_ status would have prevailed indefinitely, 
‘because, church property not being 
taxed, the ownership is rarely called 
into question. A long period of un- 
disputed possession had elapsed, of 
course, but it is not well to rely too 
‘much, in all cases, upon the theory or 
law of “adverse possession.” Luckily, 
however, in this instance, the purchase 
having been made from a Catholic 
- religious society, the missing deed, con- 


erected. Thirty or forty years previously, » 


veying title, was willingly and promptly 
supplied. 

The above are just a few of many, 
many instances evidencing a lack of 
business experience and training in 
parish matters observed during the past 
forty or more years which motivates the 
writing of this article. The obvious 
deduction is that the average priest — 
of course there are notable exceptions — 
is playing with matches when he as- 
sumes the réle of a lone eagle in handling 
his church finances. 


dasis possible for any pastor, in any 
large parish, to surround himself with a 
business advisory board — preferably 
his church trustees—in his task to 
“Render, therefore, to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s.” In almost every 
congregation can be found men of 
sound business judgment not only will- 
ing, but eager, to serve and who would 
consider it an honor to make their 
services an additional contribution to 
the welfare of their church. If the pres- 
ent board is composed of incompetents, 
or “‘yes men,” it may necessitate a 
complete reorganization or, at least, the 
infusion of new blood. Since there is not, 
in most cases, a strict limitation as to 
the size of a parish board, “a new deal’ 
can function largely through an execu- 
tive committee composed of carefully 
chosen additional members. And the 
*“Yes’’ men as well as the incompetents 
may remain “happy about the whole 
thing.” 

And do not be afraid of an executive 
board. Charlie McCarthy may seem- 
ingly run away with the whole show — 
but the voice is Bergen’s — yours, my 
dear pastor. 

In illustration of the type of man to 
select it may be well to suggest men of 
well diversified business experience. A 
man who knows banking and who 
weathered the depression. A man — not 
a contractor — who has had experience 
in buying building supplies and the 
erection of buildings for himself or for 
others. An expert accountant. If pos- 
sible a first class architect and by all 
means a real attorney. This is not 
necessarily inclusive. A certain retail 
merchant on a parish board has been 
running a parish cemetery for the past 
forty years and doing it so successfully 
that succeeding pastors, on becoming 
initiated, invariably have given him 
carte blanche to continue. He has be- 
come a specialist on the subject, having 
made it a hobby which is his sole 
compensation. 
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The first thing a good board would 
insist upon would be an accounting 
system comparable to that of a good 
business institution. The accounting 
should not only be accurate but should 
show comparisons. To illustrate: If the 
church collections in March seem 
smaller than usual, a comparison should 
be made with the record of the pre- 
ceding years and the monthly state- 
ment handed the pastor should give 
such a tabulation. In many instances it 
would pay to hire a real accountant so 
that the business facts may be ade- 
quately presented to the chief business 
executive of the congregation — the 
pastor. It would pay, because, being 
apprised of the situation, he would 
naturally be impelled to seek the remedy 
immediately. It is so easy to slide along 
complacently, not knowing. 

Next the board would probably insist 
upon a budget system. Here is a defini- 
tion of a budget system culled from a 
well known text book: 


The term budget is used to describe the 
method of estimating income and expendi- 
tures in advance, usually at the beginning of 
each month or at the beginning of each year, 
and apportioning the total income to the 
various expenditures to be made during the 
time for which the budget is prepared, usu- 
ally a year. A written list of the estimated 
income and the estimated expenditures is 
referred to as a BUDGET. 

The use of the information in a budget as a 
means of controlling expenditures is known 
as budgetary control. It is applicable to the 
operations of a government, a business, a 
family or a church, hospital, a community 
chest or any charitable organization. 

If a business is operated under a budgetary 
control, there is greater probability that the 
business year will be completed with a profit. 
The purpose of a budget is to control expend- 
itures so that they will not exceed the in- 
come. The well regulated business, or well 
regulated family, government or church are 
all interested in balancing their budget. 


BUTA good board with a poor chief 
executive is ineffective. In practically 
all cases the pastor, the intellectual 
superior of his board, will pick up the 
jargon of business and dominate through 
sheer personality and through the 
respect accorded him as a priest. So it 
may be well to consider this illustration 
of a poor executive: A certain bank 
president, a man of superior mentality 
and personal charm, always insisted 
upon opening the bank’s mail, arriving 
promptly at seven in the morning for 
that purpose. He had the habit (he was 
a gentleman of the old school) of writing 
a surprisingly large number of letters 
long-hand — although the bank had 
several expert stenographer-typists avail- 
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able. His bank never realized its po- 
tentialities — it is still one of the smaller 
ones of the city, although it commands 
the finest business location and equip- 
ment. He was too busy with details to 
think of promoting the growth of the 
institution. 


A GOOD executive never attempts to 
do things that can better be done by a 
subordinate. His mission is to think and 
direct and his major consideration must 
be directed towards the promotion of 
the growth of his institution. Equally 
true in a parish as it is in business. And 
the zealous pastor who is intensely in 
earnest in the promotion of the spiritual 
growth of his congregation — and who 
really succeeds — rarely finds it necessary 
to devote much of his time “‘selling”’ his 
congregation the importance of the 
fifth commandment of the church. He 
knows that the heart inoculated with 
the poison of too much money needs the 
antidote of religion. And it is always 
better to appeal to the heart of a man 
than to his gambling instinct through 
the instrumentality of highly advertised 
bingo parties, church bazaars, ‘Bank 
nights” and Sunday picnics, with their 
accompanying wheels of fortune and beer 
stands. The latter method may be the 
easiest approach to a man’s pocketbook 
(and how the women love bingo!); and 
Saint Thomas Aquinas — if he were 
here — might give a clean bill of health 
from the moral standpoint, but these 
performances offend the finer sensibility 
of a large group of Catholics who are 
not slackers either when it comes to 
producing the gasoline that runs the 
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car. Not to mention what our neighbors 
and separated brethren, still tinged 
with the moral qualms of Puritanism, 
may think. If we ever expect to get these 
people in with us, we can’t entirely 
ignore even their aesthetic tastes. In 
these performances we are not putting 
our best foot forward. 

Spiritual growth in a congregation 
calls at times for physical expansion; 
enlargement of the church; the building 
of a new school; the necessity of borrow- 
ing money. 


AN application for a large loan should 
be accompanied by not only an estimate 
of the intrinsic value of the church 
property but also by a schedule of the 
income and expenses of the congrega- 
tion for a period of years prior to the 
date of the request. 

Realty values at the time of the ap- 
plication may be good, but an influx 
of colored people, for instance, in 
the district may sadly enough destroy 
that. (Realty values in one of the best 
residential districts of Chicago were 
very much depreciated in that manner.) 
Then there is the hazard of loaning 
money to churches in factory districts 
whose congregations are mainly de- 
pendent on the success of these business 
enterprises. Their failure means a slim 
Sunday envelope and failure to meet 
the budget. These are some of the fac- 
tors that must be taken into considera- 
tion by the loan agent. 

Buildings erected for special pur- 
poses, such as churches, schools, theatres, 
etc., are not easily disposed of in case of 
a default — a possible contingency that 
can’t be ignored. The determining fac- 
tor, to a great extent, is the ability of 
the congregation to repay the loan, mainly 
evidenced by its past record. The loan 
is the collective obligation of the mem- 
bers of the congregation even if the 
note is signed by the pastor and the 
Bishop. Their status is analogous to that 
of the president and secretary of a 
corporation acting in their official capac- 
ity and not assuming personal responsi- 
bility. 


AND IF the members of the congrega- 
tion were made more completely to 
realize that fact and were permitted to 
know in advance the details and scope 
of the building plan, there would be less 
harsh criticism and more codperation to 
encounter later on. 

The banker really hasn’t a glass eye. 
He is charged with the responsibility of 
investing other people’s money — the 
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savings of the poor as well as the ac-» 
cumulation of the more fortunate. And; 
life insurance companies who make real 
estate loans are custodians of the; 
premiums of thrifty people — people: 
who patiently through the years build 
to safeguard their future or that of their! 
loved ones. 


IT IS fine for the enthusiastic priest to: 
visit Europe and become enthralled 
with the beauty of St. Paul’s (without; 
the walls) of the eternal city; to gaze 
with rapture at the beautiful details of 
the magnificent Cathedral in Milan — 
and become delirious viewing the Dom 
at Cologne in the moonlight, coming 
home with a yen to translate some of | 
that beauty to his own home town. ; 

And within the limit of the congrega- 
tion’s capacity and willingness to foot 
the bill, nothing is too good for the 
Eucharistic presence. But that’s the: 
limit. It will not do to overbuild and | 
later on force unwilling creditors to : 
accept merely a fraction of the money , 
they loaned your congregation. And 
that is something to think about before 
venturing too far to materialize - 
dream. 

A first class architect should always be 
consulted. He knows sound construction 
principles, material and labor costs and 
if given a real chance will probably en- 
hance the prestige of the church as the > 
great patron of the arts. But make him 
understand positively your monetary : 
limitation — and then do not circum- : 
vent his real ability by making him | 
form too rigidly to past styles and id 
too grandiose for your pocketbook. 

Proceeding thus circumspectly, i 
pastor, if he is a good “‘salesman,”’ c 
inoculate his congregation with his own | 
enthusiasm and obtain the proper co- > 
operation from his congregation. 

Whether he likes it not or realizes’ 
not, he is the poorly paid chief executive : 
of a going business. His main objecti 
in life is to lead people to a happy land- 
ing in eternity. And his shackles — 
business. 

Farm it out as far as possible to you 
congregation. It has been tried. — 
works. gE 

+) 


N.B. If a certain friend of mine — a little ol 
priest in a little village in the middle wes 
should happen to read this article, please be a 
vised not to look me up on your next visit to my — 
home town. (His congregation consists a | 
thirty-seven people — not families. And how h 
makes both ends meet is a profound mystery. 

I have an idea of what you will say, Father! 
To him and some of the other valiant knights of 
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we IS IT that I so often find my- 
self apologizing for being a native 
_New Yorker? It cannot be altogether a 
case of an inferiority complex or the 
_ belief that New Yorkers are really not a 
part of the citizenry of this country. 
Can it be because I have often been 
_ told, in my travels in this country, that 
a New Yorker is a very “provincial” 
eecrson: one likely to entertain the belief 
that the rest of the United States is a 
_ somewhat benighted area? At any rate, 
I have had several opportunities of see- 
* what is being done in the Western 
part of the country and also to realize 
that the problems of the hierarchy and 
the clergy in the West, as far as the 
- Liturgical Arts Society is concerned, are 
- quite different from those of the East. 
To my mind the West has one great 
advantage over the East — it has much 
“ess to struggle with the dead weight of 
“traditional’’ ecclesiastical architecture, 
and I look forward to the day when the 
_ West will be a fertile field for the ra- 
tional development of a contemporary 
_ architecture devoid of all the trappings 
_ that have made of many churches in the 
_ East — and of some in the West —a 
- travesty of the glorious examples they 
_ were supposed to emulate. If only we 
- could take ecclesiastical art out of pic- 
ture books and put it into reality we 
_ might make great strides forward. 

Thanks to an invitation from the 
_ Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, of 
_ Great Falls, I had the opportunity of 
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- practical point of view to a group of 
men on the last day of the recent dioce- 
san Eucharistic Congress in that city. 
Usually I am somewhat at a loss to 
- evaluate the possible results of such lec- 
_ tures, but I was happy to have a small 
_ part in the programme of this Congress; 
we cannot repeat too often that the 
- liturgical revival cannot grow in a 
logical and healthy manner unless it is 
conceived as part and parcel of the 
- Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
On various occasions I have been 
_ told that all this is very well, but exactly 
what has it to do with laymen who are 
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anxious to see to it that good painters 
secure the work which is so often done 
by incompetent people or by those 
who are catering to the lowest norms 
established by “art appreciation”; or 
who desire to have good sculptors make 
our statues, or who deem it much more 
fitting to have sacred vessels made by 
honest craftsmen at honest prices, or 
who hope for the day when the “‘com- 
mercial’’ glass man will be banished to 
the darkness he deserves! Of course I 
agree with all these aims, and I have 
been doing my best for the past ten 
years to discourage the making of things 
used in a church by those who have been 
responsible and who are still responsible 
for present atrocities, but I believe that 
the “art angle” follows the realization 
of the purpose for which the Church is 
built. Once this is well understood by 
all who may have the privilege to work 
on things for the Church, they will think 
twice before treating their materials in 
any false or indifferent manner. In 
great measure, it is a matter of common 
sense allied to competence on the part 
of the maker; and it is likewise a matter 
of common sense allied to a realization 
that the maker is worth his hire on the 
part of the client. I can disagree at once 
with anyone who may claim that many 
pastors could not afford to furnish their 
churches under those simple conditions. 
That is not true; there are many ex- 
amples of good, honest, and “artistic’’ 
work in many places in this country to 
give the lie to those indifferent souls 
who wish to let well enough alone. And 
I can assure my readers that there are — 
or rather were, Lord knows where they 
are now! — artists and craftsmen who 
hunger for an opportunity to work for 
the Church with all the skill at their 
command; but, in too many instances, 
their rightful jobs are taken from them 
through ruthless and downright dis- 
honest competition and a mistaken de- 
sire on the part of the client to get the 
most for the least. 


ON VARIOUS occasions I have been 
taken to task by those who suspected me 
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of being a purist in all these matters, 
and I have been accused of disregarding 
the very legitimate desires of those whose 
interest in the liturgical revival is yet 
lukewarm. Many resent, and at times 
rightly so, the insistence of certain 
liturgists on the externals of the liturgy, 
while scorning certain private devo- 
tions. It seems to me that this phase of 
the controversy is largely based on a 
misunderstanding, and I believe that I 
have found an excellent explanation of 
it in the preface to a little book by 
Father Humbert Clerissac, O.P., The 
Mystery of the Church. In this preface I 
find the following, by Jacques Maritain. 
‘The ladder which he used for the 
ascensions of his soul had two rungs: 
doctrine and liturgy. The purely ex- 
ternal definitions of the liturgy, which 
are often given, did not satisfy him at all. 
For him the liturgy was the very life of 
the Church, its life as Bride and Mother, 
the great sacramental which enabled 
souls to participate in all the mysteries 
of the life of Jesus Christ. He thought 
the idea that the liturgy and private 
prayer are opposed to each other to be 
absurd. But he held that, on the one 
hand, from the point of view of con- 
templation, the opus Dez is the supreme 
means of forming the soul to prayer; 
and on the other, in the sphere of the 
virtue of religion, private prayer, as the 
vigilate semper, is to be practised pre- 
cisely in order to prepare the soul to 
take part worthily in that sovereign 
work of the liturgy, in which the charity 
of the Church is poured out.” 

Further on Maritain quotes Father 
Clerissac, as follows: ““The participa- 
tion in the hieratic life of the Church 
seems almost an end in itself, or at least 
as the supreme means toward the 
particular considerations of private 
prayer, since it is the sure entry into the 
particular mysteries of the life of Jesus 
Christ. To attempt, on this account, to 
over-simplify individual discipline in 
the virtues, would, doubtless, be illusory 
and rash. But this reproach, even when 
justly incurred, would not in any way 
prove that the whole life of the Church 
terminates in individual asceticism. It 
would prove that every participation in 
the mysteries of the Church and of 
Christ presupposes certain results al- 
ready acquired in the sphere of the 
virtues, and that its precise work is to 
elevate the virtue acquired by the indi- 
vidual to its perfection, its utmost 
hel Sid RO EE: LAREN LS ERED ETA. 


1The Mystery of the Church, by Humbert 
Clerissac, O.P. English translation published 
by Sheed & Ward, New York, 1937. 


efficiency and joy.” In other words, the 
old story —to place first things first. 
The one does not exclude the other; 
they are complementary and necessary 
to each other. What we should aim at is 
for a symphony of praise to God and not 
a cacophony. Surely we can agree that 
certain aspects of the arts in the service 
of the Church and certain aspects of the 
music we hear only too often produce 
cacophony. In great measure, the aim 
of those deeply interested in the liturgi- 
cal revival is merely to aid in achieving 
a measure of symphony; at least enough 
to drown out the cacophonous elements 
and eventually get rid of them alto- 
gether. Is this a dream? Is it impossible 
or too idealistic? I think not. But we all 
need codperation, sympathy, under- 
standing, patience, and charity. 

Many of these thoughts occurred to 
me while I was meandering through the 
vast distances of the West. To anyone 
wishing to ponder questions of this sort I 
can suggest a trip through North Dakota 
and Eastern Montana. Even allowing 
for a desire to become acquainted with 
the geography of those regions, the 
traveler will have sufficient time left on 
his hands to read the books of Guardini, 
Cabrol, Gaspar Lefebvre, Virgil Michel, 
and others who have made a definite 
contribution toward the sensible and 
logical understanding of the liturgical 
movement. One beneficial result of such 
a trip, at least for an architect, is to lead 
him to hope that the West might well 
see a sane evolution of contemporary 
ecclesiastical architecture, without the 
deadening hand of archaeological re- 
constructions. Even though the traveler 
in those parts may see buildings which 
savor too much of European precedent 
and seem strangely out of place in the 
Western landscape, there is still a great 
deal to be done along native and con- 
temporary lines. I fear that I will at 
once be accused of disregarding the 
glorious buildings of the Middle Ages 
and of minimizing the marvelous cul- 
tural influence of the ages of faith, etc., 
etc. On the contrary; it is precisely be- 
cause I have a deep and abiding ad- 
miration for the marvels wrought by the 
builders of those times that I can see 
little to admire in the imitations that dot 
the land. Can anyone with a sense of 
humor fail to see the incongruity of 
churches with fake buttresses, which are 
themselves buttressed by steel beams; 
of “stone” columns wrapped around 
steel; of ‘“‘vaults” of plaster, or other 
such material, and so forth and so on? 
To say aothine of the waste of funds in 


sponsoring the erection of such crea- 
tions! That many examples of contem- 
porary ecclesiastical work have been 
rather bad does not invalidate the con- 
viction of many that church buildings of 
to-day should stand on their own feet 
without the props of archaeology. 
Without a doubt there are some practi- 
tioners of the noble art of the architect 
who have merely exchanged the books 
of the past for a library of the present, 
but there are others who stand ready 
to devote their talents and skill to a 
study of the present and who are quite 
able to design buildings that will stand 
the test of time. Why fear the present? 
Rather let us harness it and work 
accordingly. 


WHILE in Montana, it was my good 
fortune to lecture at Carroll College, 
Helena, under the sponsorship of the 
Most Reverend Joseph Gilmore. Later 
on I had the opportunity to accompany 
His Excellency and his secretary on a 
portion of an episcopal tour. I shall al- 
ways treasure the memory of that three 
day trip. It gave me a glimpse of the 
conditions under which many pastors 
work in parts of the country where 
distances are reckoned in hundreds of 
miles and where the pioneer stage is 
still recent. 

I saw a number of small churches 
recently built or in course of construc- 
tion and I marveled at what had been 
done, considering the limitations and 
difficulties under which the pastors 
labored. However, in quite a few in- 
stances it was evident that a little advice 
offered at the right time would have 
resulted in better buildings with the 
same outlay of money. There is still a 
basic fallacy abroad in this land that a 
small building erected with limited 
means cannot very well be a work of 
art—and so, much of the work is 
awarded to firms whose interest in the 
final appearance of the work is slight. Is 
the pastor unable to afford stained glass 
windows with “pictures”? Then the 
carpenter will give him double-hung 
sash glazed with some awful variety of 
stock glass. Is the pastor troubled about 
the fact that he cannot have a marble 
altar, or at least a stone one? Then the 
ever-present salesman will induce him 
to buy a monstrosity of wood painted to 
look like marble. Is the pastor’s means 
limited for a set of stations of the cross? 
Then the salesman will send him a 
catalogue in which are listed fifty-seven 
varieties with a choice of several ‘art’ 
frames, etc., etc. And so on down the 
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list! It is all a bit sad and very silly. . 
What is the remedy? First, the realiza-. 
tion that good things can be had at 
reasonable prices aie that the advice of 
competent persons (and paid advice at t 
that) should be secured before the job ) 
goes ahead; then a firm desire to have : 
things rightly designed according to the : 
few liturgical requirements and the : 
nature re the material used; also re- : 
sistance against the wiles of the cata- : 
logue salesman in all cases, unless the : 
thing offered for sale be an honest bit of ° 
material and well designed. If or 
several thousand pastors could be in- 
duced in the course of a year or so to 
say a resounding “NO” when ca 
stuff is offered for their consideration, 
we would see a radical change. Natu 
rally such a change cannot occur in 
year or even in five years. Pastors need 
to buy things and replenish their stocks 
rather often, but given time and pa. 
tience and a desire for change and I 
feel confident that a vast improvement 
could be effected that would benefit 
all concerned — artistically as well as 
financially. 

Thanks to Bishop Gilmore I was able 
to attend the dedication of a new chapel 
on the Blackfeet reservation at Brown-— 
ing, near Glacier Park. There I saw a © 
small building in which every element in 
the sanctuary was properly done. A_ 
simple altar with a free-standing taber- _ 
nacle and an adequate crucifix and — 
candlesticks; decoration limited to its — 
simplest expression. It can be done! 

A last word. I have often found that 
anyone suggesting that improvement i: 
possible and desirable in ecclesiastical 
art and its related fields is suspected of — 


ing for the work and devotion of pio- Hi 
neers. I mention this here because I wish 
to state that my travels in the northwest 
have helped me to realize the enormous 


slightest degree. I recall the day when I _ 
left the train at the little station of Col- — 
legeville, in Minnesota. A blizzard was _ 


seemed the midst of nowhere. A mile 
further I found the peeve of Sain te a 


blazed this trail and I could well i anal 4 
ine the hardships they endured. The 
same can be said of many parts of this 
country; it is only of relatively late 
years that prelates and pastors have had 
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time to think of anything else besides the 
Spiritual care of their people and the 
bare necessities of housing them. I 
fully realize all this and I beg here to be 
allowed to acknowledge my debt of 
gratitude and admiration, but I believe 
that it will now be conceded that we can 
bend our efforts to-day toward making 
the House of God as beautiful as pos- 
sible, even with limited means. 

__ Unless I am very much mistaken the 
‘West can be the scene of a wonderful 
development in ecclesiastical work. In 
many ways it is virgin territory. Let it 
not be spoiled by misfit imitations of a 
misunderstood past! If we abide by the 
spirit of the masters of past ages, we will 
be contemporary. The West can point 
the way! 
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DICTIONNAIRE DU SYMBOLISME. 
By the Benedictines de Saint Louis du 
Temple, Parts, and illustrated supplement 
Le Symbolisme dans Piconographie chrétienne. 
By the Benedictines of Saint André. Bruges, 
Belgium. 6 belgas. 


_ This dictionary appeared serially in 
the pages of L’ Artisan Liturgique, pub- 
lished at the Abbey of Saint André, at 
‘Bruges, Belgium. The arrangement of 
the text in dictionary form is an advan- 
tage in a work of this sort and the many 
‘illustrations should be of definite assist- 
ance to anyone interested in_ this 
fascinating subject. It is well to remem- 
ber, however, that a work of this kind 
is merely for purposes of reference and 
one should not expect to find in it all 
possible data on the multitude of sub- 
jects that make up Christian iconog- 
raphy. Those who have occasion to use 
a dictionary of symbolism know full 
‘well that they must also consult other 
larger works of particular reference if 
‘they are to have an adequate working 
knowledge of any particular problem. 
For example, the books of Emile Male 
on religious art in France during the 
‘middle ages, of Louis Bréhier on Chris- 
tian art, Abbot Cabrol’s Dictionary of 
‘Christian Archaeology and Liturgy, 
‘etc., must be consulted in addition to 
any of the more popular works on 
‘symbolism and Christian iconography, 
including the present dictionary. In 
other words, there is no short cut in this 
‘question and that is what is so often 
likely to disturb the beginner who 
hopes to find a work on the subject 


that will be all-inclusive. Patience and 
perseverance are also necessary ingre- 
dients for the student. 


THE SMALL CHURCH. How to Build 
and Furnish It. By F. R. Webber. Cleveland. 
J. H. Jansen. $3.50. 


The author, a Lutheran clergyman, 
is undoubtedly well-known to many 
architects and craftsmen for his previous 
studies on this subject and for his book, 
Church Symbolism, published in 192%. 
The Catholic reader of this book will 
find statements somewhat at variance 
with Catholic tradition and liturgical 
requirements, such as when the author 
states that ‘All Roman Catholic churches 
and most Lutheran churches prefer a 
crucifix, rather than a plain brass 
cross” (on the altar). However, the 
pastor about to build a small church 
will be well advised to consult this book 
for many valuable and sound sugges- 
tions in matter of construction and 
details affecting the interior furnishings. 
There are many excellent illustrations 
and we may regret the absence of 
examples of contemporary architecture, 
but we should not quarrel with the 
author on this point because he has 
mercifully spared us any illustrations 
of those atrocities which have become 
known as “repository art.” If the 
potential pastor-builder will supplement 
a reading of this book with the litur- 
gical data embodied in such books as 
The Liturgical Altar, by Geoffrey Webb, 
or Father Harold Collins’s The Church 
Edifice and Its Appointments, he will be on 
the right road. Any book which is likely 
to disturb the equanimity of the church 
goods salesman should be heartily 
recommended. 


ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL EMBROID- 
ERY. A brief Survey of English Embrowdery 
Dating from the Beginning of the Tenth 
Century until the End of the Fourteenth 
together with a Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Surviving Examples. Illustrated with One 
Hundred and Sixty Plates and Numerous 
Drawings in the Text. By A. G. I. Christie. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. $80.00 


Books such as this one mark an epoch 
in the study of a particular subject. 
Here is primarily a source book, but it 
is even more than that because of the 
brilliantly written introduction and the 
well documented descriptive catalogue 
and magnificent reproductions of an- 
cient examples of copes, chasubles, 
stoles, amices, buskins, orpheys, etc. 
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Many otherwise well-intentioned per- 
sons interested in the various arts which 
concern the Church have often gone 
astray in the development of their 
media because of a faulty background, 
whether historical or from the point of 
view of craft. Much of the sentimental- 
ity which shrouds true knowledge of 
artistic work is due to superficial knowl- 
edge on the part of the worker and to the 
preponderance of “‘books about books” 
rather than to the accuracy of source 
material. It is for this reason that this 
book on English mediaeval embroidery 
is important and those in charge of 
establishments devoted to the making 
of vestments would do well to purchase, 
or at least make themselves familiar 
with, a copy of this excellent work. 


ART NOTES. Double Summer Number 
(May-August 1938). London, 40 Eccleston 
Square. 


We have already printed an editorial 
notice of this English magazine, and we 
welcome this double number because it 
represents an effort which should be 
encouraged. This issue contains many 
illustrations of paintings and new 
churches and the text is becoming 
increasingly interesting. The article by 
Joan Morris on “Art as Catholic Ac- 
tion” should interest all those who are 
at times discouraged in their efforts after 
recognition. And an architect will re- 
joice at this expression of a true artist’s 
credo: “. . . whilst I was at Rome 
. . . I first started studying architec- 
ture, I realized that if ever I was to 
dedicate my art to church decoration 
that I should have to consider it in re- 
lation to the whole architectural con- 
struction.” This reviewer wishes Art 
Notes a long and a successful career. 


THE VOICES OF THE CATHEDRAL. 
By Sartell Prentice. New York. William 
Morrow and Company. $3.50 


This is a companion volume to the 
author’s previous book, The Heritage of 
the Cathedral, and is an excellent inter- 
pretation of architectural history from 
the early Christian period to the period 
of the renaissance. It is happily devoid 
of that sentimental approach to the 
question that so often mars books of 
this sort and which lead the layman to 
have a distorted view of those periods in 
history. A careful reading of the au- 
thor’s words will show that the greatness 
of much of mediaeval work of the early 
periods lay in a certain naiveté in 
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pictorial representation which resulted 
in a freshness of interpretation which we 
miss so much to-day. We have only to 
look at the monumental archaeological 
reconstructions of our own day which 
are covered with frozen copies of old 
glories and leave many cold to whatever 
archaeological charm they might have 
in the eyes of their sponsors. Mr Pren- 
tice’s book should help us to have a 
saner idea of the matter. 


THE MEDIAEVAL CARVER. By 
M. D. Anderson. Cambridge. At the Univer- 
sity Press. $3.00 


The blurb on the jacket of this book 
well describes the purpose of the author: 
“to introduce the reader to the wealth 
of interest and amusement contained 
in the detailed sculpture of English 
churches.” This is the kind of work that 
may supplement the dictionary of sym- 
bolism reviewed on page 185. There are 
interesting and informative chapters on 
the Bible, the life of the Blessed Virgin, 
the saints and angels, on allegory, 
romance and satire, and on bestiaries 
and beasts. These last chapters consti- 
tute an interesting element in symbolism 
and because of the tendency in con- 
temporary architecture toward sim- 
plicity in decoration, the elaboration of 
this element of “‘amusing interest”? may 
be more easily adaptable than the 
larger theological conceptions pictured 
on the portals of cathedrals in the old 
world. It is all a matter of proportion 
and a reading of this interesting book 
on the mediaeval carver will help to 
attain that desirable end. There are 
many illustrations of interest. 


MODERN SACRED ART. Edited by 
Joan Morris. London. Sands and Company. 


7/6. 


In the foreword to this international 
annual review, Miss Morris, who also 
edits Art Notes (reviewed in this section), 
states that the “‘aim of this annual is to 
give artists an opportunity of explaining 
their point of view to the public, and of 
codperating in the development of 
modern sacred art.” Surely a laudable 
endeavor. This annual contains a great 
many illustrations of churches in many 
countries and the editor is to be congrat- 
ulated for having included examples of 
contemporary work which will surely 
stir up healthy controversy. All the 
examples shown are not of equal quality, 
to be sure, but all contain good points 
that indicate the way to a more rational 


evolution of ecclesiastical work than has 
been hitherto evidenced everywhere. 
There are also articles of great interest 
by writers in those countries where the 
liturgical movement is progressing and 
the readers of LirurcicAL Arts will be 
glad to know that the editor has in- 
cluded a short explanation of the work 
of the Liturgical Arts Society as well as 
a reprint of Maritain’s fine article, 
‘Reflections on Sacred Art,’ which 
appeared in our magazine some years 
ago. May we express the hope for 
another annual of this kind next year! 


THE LITURGY OF THE CHURCH. 
By Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B. New York. 
Macmillan. $2.50 


The author is not unknown to the 
readers of LirurcicAL Arts and indeed 
to anyone interested in the evolution of 
the liturgical revival. There is one short 
sentence in this book that can well be 
taken as the text of this short review. 
“The liturgy, uniting all members in 
Christ, is then not the prayer or activity 
of isolated individuals, but of individuals 
united by a common bond. The liturgy 
is above all corporate activity, a fellow- 
ship in action.” Exactly, and if this was 
fully understood the liturgical move- 
ment would permeate the lives of all of 
us and many of our present troubles 
would vanish. It is impossible adequately 
to review such a book in a limited space 
but a few of the chapter headings will 
be a sufficient indication of the wealth 
of information which the author has en- 
compassed in his book: divine character 
of the liturgy, the liturgical year, the 
liturgical sacrifice, the sacramental life, 
the liturgical chant, etc. An informed 
reader may say that all this is not “new” 
and he would be right in saying so, but 
the penny catechism is also something 
familiar to all of us, and yet . . . 


Correspondence 


CoLumsus, Onto 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

Too seldom do we see articles, even in 
the pages of Lirurcica Arts, that face 
squarely the failure of the present age to 
produce religious art worthy of the 
name, such as Father Reinhold’s in 
your recent issue. 

As the result of hoeing my neighbor’s 
asparagus bed too diligently the other 
day, I had brought to me very realisti- 
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cally the truth that a plant cut off from 
its roots cannot grow. While it can be: 
preserved or recreated in appearance 
synthetically, in neither case is the 
vitality of the original preserved. At the 
present time we are surrounded by pre- 
served and synthetic reproductions in 
the field of architecture, a candid exami- 
nation of which will reveal not the 
slightest improvement over the original | 
and more often a decided inferiority. 

While Father Reinhold’s article does 
not stress the point I am trying to make : 
clear, it has the much more important t 
end of showing us actual examples of 
the beginnings of a contemporary re- - 
ligious art based on first principles and | 
capable of creative development. I ami 
sure I am expressing the hope of many ° 
readers of LirurcicaAL ARTs in saying + 
we should have many more articles of 
this type covering all aspects of modern | 
Christian art. 

Such an art does exist in this country, ; 
but almost under a cloud, so checked | 
has its growth been by the false tradi- - 
tionalism of those who demand adhesion | 
to literally dead styles of the past. I fear ° 
that this attitude has been associated | 
with the liturgical revival in spite of ° 
articles like “Unless the Lord build the | 
House” in the issue before the last. 
Therefore, it is doubly important that 
our churches express the living tradi- | 
tion to-day and that our architects | 
cease from slavish copying which works 
harm to many within and discourages © 
many who are outside and are repelled | 
by lifeless externals. 

Every past style has been the expres-_ 
sion of a culture particular to it and | 


the final result which leaves a void 
our enjoyment and the feeling of an 


skillful the copy, the finer the exemplas i ) 
the more profound is this feeling. 


ence of this type of work and the grat | 
tude we feel for the slow general im- 
provement in public taste that makes — 
us callous enough to accept it without — 
complaint and even with complaisance. — 
That is why Father Reinhold’s article - 
comes as a timely summons to those en- 
gaged in architecture and to the public 
taste which has been indifferent in these — 
matters for too long. q 
Yours truly, ; 
WaL_TER Knicut STURGES : 
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The advertisements which follow represent firms selected for the high quality 
of materials and craftsmanship which enter into their products. It is the abso- 
lute policy of LITURGICAL ARTS to accept only the advertising of firms whose 
products are approved by an impartial professional committee of the Litur- 


gical Arts Society. This, of course, in no way constitutes a guarantee on the 


~~ 


part of the Society. It does, however, constitute a strong endorsement. This 
policy of carefully selected advertising 4 based upon the conviction of the 
Liturgical Arts Society that only the best work and materials are suited for 
church construction and that whatever materials are chosen in any given 
instance must be genuine and not pretentious imitations. 

Our readers will be supporting the work of the Society if they will give 
consideration to those whose products are described in the pages which 
follow. Any firm there represented will be glad to answer any inquiry. 


The Liturgical Arts Society 


See the New Department of Questions and 
Answers on Practical Matters — Page i 
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limited number of complete sets 


of the altar cards used as frontispieces 


in the last three issues of LITURGICAL 


ARTS are available to those desiring 


them. Sets will be sent out unfolded so 


that they may be mounted and framed 


as desired. Anyone wishing to purchase 


sets of altar cards may communicate 


with the Liturgical Arts Society, 300 


Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. The 


price of the sets is $3.00 post paid. Only 


a very few orders can be accepted 


since a very small quantity of sets is 


available and the type for the cards has 


been distributed. 


il 


Have You a Question? 


MANY NEWSPAPERS carry departments, some of 
them excellently conducted, which undertake to answer 
simple questions about the repair and maintenance of the 
home. One of the best, which appears in the New York 
Sun, is of value to thousands of home owner readers. 
After all, churches, rectories, institutional buildings, give 


- rise to many similar questions to which, in the last analy- 


sis, some member of the clergy must find the answer. In 
large metropolitan centres, this task is easy; plenty of 
sources of information exist. But for the great majority of 
priests and religious, who do not live in or near large 
cities, and even for those who do, these problems are often 
most vexing. LirurcicAL Arts feels the necessity for 
“doing something about it.” Thanks to our many friends 
among engineers, architects, builders, and manufactur- 
ers, we are in a position to get such information with rela- 
tive ease, and so we have decided to make these facilities 
available to our readers. 

But such a service is useless unless it is conducted with 
some discrimination. Many problems which confront 
members of the clergy are such as to require technical 
knowledge and work for their solution. An architect or 
engineer is called for. It would be downright dishonesty 
for us to attempt to answer such questions. We cannot, 
for instance, give anyone helpful advice in curing faulty 
acoustics. This is always a problem for an unbiased 
expert, and by this we mean an independent expert, not one 
employed or in any way connected, through past em- 
ployment, with a manufacturer of acoustical products. 
So also questions which involve matters of design fall 
within the province of the architect, and it has been a 


ill 
fundamental policy of LirurcicaL Arts to give informa- 


tion “only in so far as this is compatible with professional 
ethics.” 


5 So we cannot and will not consider questions which 
involve strictly technical matters or questions which 
involve design. But we welcome and urge our readers to 
ask us any other sort of question which may be troubling 
them. Particularly will we be glad to list specific sources 
of supply for the purchase of materials used in ordinary 
maintenance and we will also supply the most honest 
opinions we can secure as to the worth of such materials. 
In every answer sent through the mails, we will give the 
specific source of our information, so that the questioner 
may judge of its reliability. In some cases information 
will have to be procured from interested sources. When- 
ever this is so, we shall call attention to the fact. And 
every question asked which possesses any general interest 
will be published in the advertising section of our publi- 
cation. 

To make the whole matter doubly clear, let us illus- 
trate by asking ourselves a question and answering it. 
It is understood, of course, that this is merely a specimen, 
intended to illustrate the conduct of this department. 


Question: What is the most economical heating system for a rec- 
tory? (Detroit, Michigan.) 

Answer: The economy of any particular heating system depends 
upon local factors, the degree of efficiency required, and the care 
and skill of those in charge of maintenance. With careless handling, 
a system theoretically very inexpensive can turn out to be very 
costly, whereas with ideal supervision an expensive system can be 
operated at a relatively small figure. If you have available the serv- 
ices of a firm of experienced mechanical engineers, it would be well 
to consult with them. The fee paid will soon be made up in the sav- 
ing effected. But if no such advice is available, then the following 
general principles should be born in mind. There are four main 
sources for domestic heating: (1) coal, (2) oil, (3) gas, (4) electricity. 
The last two are generally very expensive, but certain local condi- 
tions may make it worth while to investigate them. They are both 
desirable from the point of view of cleanliness and simplicity of 
operation. Coal can be the most economical fuel of all if proper 
mechanical equipment is used, and used with intelligence. The old- 
fashioned, hand-stoked boiler is very inefficient with relation to 
cost, since the expensive sizes of coal must be used and the element 
of labor adds to the cost. This is also a dirty method of heating 
because of the coal dust, ash, etc. Two types of mechanical burner 
are on the market. First the stoker, which puts coal in the furnace 
and removes ashes automatically. Second, the forced draft system, 
which burns the economical sizes of coal, but does not eliminate the 
necessity for hand stoking and hand removal of ash. Both of these 
mechanical methods of burning coal depend upon the excellence 
and service facilities of the machinery installed. Make sure of the 
reputation of the manufacturer and his local agent before placing 
an order. Oil has for some years been the most popular heating 
system. It has great advantages and is economical to operate. It is 
also clean. But here again only the best makes of burner are thor- 
oughly reliable, and even the best makes are of no use if the local 
agent of the manufacturer is not reliable and able to give prompt 
service when repairs or adjustments are needed. 

So far the question has been answered from the point of view of 
fuel. There is also the question of what heating element is to be used, 
once the fuel has been decided on. The common elements are 
steam, hot water, and hot air, in their various forms. Here the 
answer should be left to one’s engineer, heating contractor, and 
pocketbook. The matter is far too technical to warrant any attempt 
to answer in these columns. 

Finally it cannot be too much emphasized that in purchasing 
mechanical equipment, original cost should not be the predominat- 
ing consideration. Good equipment is always more expensive than 
bad in the original outlay; it is always less expensive in operation 
and maintenance. A small operating economy will quickly make up 
the difference in original expense between good and bad equip- 
ment. (Source: a firm of qualified, independent mechanical 


engineers). 
‘ Harry Lorin BInssE 
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Candelabrum for St. Thomas N.Y. 
EDW. F. CALDWELL &« CO-INC 


36-40 WEST 15th STREET- NEW YORK CITY 
Designers and Makers 

of all manner of fine ecclesiastical 

Metalwork and Lighting Fixtures 


“SINCE 1895” 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO CATHOLIC FAMILY MARKET 


POPULATION: 405,000 @ FAMILIES: 80,000 
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D. Bazzanella, Business Manager 
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ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 
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Classified Directory 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


IMPORT AN T. It must be remembered that the 
installation of equipment is as important as the quality 
of the equipment itself.-Therefore only reputable local 


sub-contractors should be employed. 


It will be noticed that there are no headings such as 
“Tabernacles,” ‘‘Altars,? ‘‘Chalices,” etc. The ma- 
terial of which such articles are made should first be 


ACOUSTIC INSTALLATIONS 


R. Guastavino Company, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Acoustic Tile. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


The Herman Nelson Corporation, Mo- 
line, Ill. Schoolroom air conditioning. 


BELLS (see CARILLONS) 


Meneely Bell Company, 122 River 
Street, Troy, N.-Y- 


BRICK 

The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, all 
colors and textures. 

O. W. Ketcham, 125 North 18 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Face brick, glazed and 
colored. Machine and hand-made. 


BRONZE 
T. F. McGann & Sons Co., 120 Portland 
Street, Boston, Mass. Ecclesiastical, Sculp- 
tural and Architectural Bronze Work. 


BURNED CLAY PRODUCTS 
B. Mifflin Hood Co., Daisy, ‘Tenn.; Nor- 
wood, N. C. and Atlanta, Ga. Roofing, 
floor and wall tile. 


BURNERS, COAL 
Bossi & Co., 51 East 42 Street, New York, 
N. Y. Motorstokers and Link-Belt Stok- 
ers for Churches, Schools, and Homes. 


BURNERS, OIL 

Quiet May Automatic Oil Burners, Balti- 
more, Md. Oil Burners for institutional 
and domestic use. 

Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corpora- 
tion, Bloomington, Il. Burners for In- 
stitutional and Domestic use. Oiul-O- 
Matic fuel oil water heaters for Institu- 
tional and Domestic use. Oil-O-Matic 
fuel oil range burner for heavy duty use. 


CABINET WORK 
American Car and Foundry Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 

The E. Hackner Company, La Crosse, 
Wis. 
Irving & Casson— A. H. Davenport 
Company, 37 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


CANDLES 


A. Gross Candle Company, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. Candle Makers since 1837. 


taken into consideration, and then reputable firms will 
be found listed under their appropriate crafts. 
A star (x) indicates that the firm listed has display 


advertising in the current issue of Liturgical Arts. 


* The A. I. Root Company, Medina, 
Ohio. 100% Pure Beeswax rolled candles. 
Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. Syra- 
cuse, N- Y. Branches: New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Los Angeles, Montreal. 
The pioneer church candle manufactur- 
ers of America. 


CARILLONS 


J. C. Deagan Inc., 358 Deagan Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 


COLLECTION ENVELOPES 


H. W. Hilliard Co., Inc., 2665 Main St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


CONCRETE 


Portland Cement Association, 33 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Informa- 
tion supplied on any use of concrete. 


GONCRETE CONTRACTORS 


Zima and Stanis, Inc., 36-52 36 St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


CONCRETE (POROUS) 


Aerocrete Corp. of America, 49 W. 49 
St., New York, N. Y. 


DECORATORS 


Pennell, Gibbs & Quiring Company, 
203-05 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
* Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 

Charles Seyffer & Co., 2542 Park Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. Decorators of Interiors. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 
in 79 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 
Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 
and Control — in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
Merchandise Division, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Refrigerators, Ranges, Water-Heaters, 
Washers, Ironers, Small Appliances. Also 
Air Conditioning and Commercial Re- 
frigeration Equipment. 


ELEVATORS 
Otis Elevator Company, Officers in Prin- 
cipal Cities. 
ENGINEERS, CONSULTING 


Syska & Hennessy, Graybar Building, 
New York, N. Y. Consultants on prob- 


We feel certain that all those listed in this Classi- 
fied Directory may safely be consulted by any member 
of the clergy or laity. 


lems of maintenance and installation, 
heating, lighting, plumbing. 


FABRICS (ECCLESIASTICAL) 


A. F. X. Anthony, Inc., 357 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


FIRE CONTROL 
International Fire Equipment Corp., 
Staten Island, N. Y. Shur-Line waterless 
fire control, automatic and manual. 


FLOORS 
H. H. Robertson Co., 2000 Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Offices and agencies in 
all principal cities. Cellular Steel, load- 
bearing floors, used also as electrical 
raceways for wiring. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffee, 
pickles, preserves and relishes. 


GRANITE 
Grenci & Ellis, Inc., P. O. Box 215, 
Peekskill, N. Y. Plant address, Mt. Waldo 
Granite Corp., Frankfort, Me. Granite 
contractors: buff Mohegan granite, Mt. 
Waldo gray granite. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
TEXTBOOKS 
The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of the Justine Ward Method 
of Teaching Music. Gregorian Chant 
books for every occasion and need. 


Silver Burdett Company, New York. 
Publishers Catholic Music Hour and 
Gregorian Chant Manual. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
INSTRUCTION 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 


College of the Sacred Heart, Convent 
Avenue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


Sarco Company, Inc., 183 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Radiator 
Traps, Inlet Valves, Temperature Regu- 
lators. 

Warren and Webster, Camden, N. J. 
Radiators, Traps, Valves, etc. 


MARBLE 
Drake Marble Company, 58-84 Plato 
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Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., and Baker 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Northwestern Improvement Co., Offices, 
176 E. 5 St., St. Paul, Minn. Quarries at 
Gardiner, Mont. Product known as 
Montana Travertine, a beautiful decora- 
tive stone, equal to Roman travertine 
and occurring in four different colors. 
For all kinds of interior or exterior work. 


Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


MEMORIALS 


The Barre Guild, Barre, Vt. 
* Rock of Ages Corporation, Barre, Vt. 
Bonded Memorials. 


METAL WORK 


* Edward F. Caldwell & Company, 38 
West 15 Street, New York, N. Y. 

Ferro Studios, Inc., 228 East 150 Street, 
New York, N. Y. Ecclesiastical and 
Architectural Metal Work. 

The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune 
Director, Monterey, Calif. 

Summit Brass and Bronze Works, Inc., 
935-37 Demott Street, North Bergen, 
N. J. Ecclesiastical Metal Art Work. 
Tabernacles a Specialty. 


MODELERS 


Rochette & Parzini Corp., 218 East 25 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


MOSAIC 
V. Foscato Inc., corner 40 Avenue and 
22 Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Bruno De Paoli, 314 Eleventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Ravenna Mosaics Inc., 44 Commerce 
Street, New York, N. Y. Wal 5-4875 and 
3934 South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


ORGANS 
Aeolian-Skinner Organ Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Casavant Freres Limited, Saint Hya- 
cinthe, Que., Canada. 

W. W. Kimball Company, Kimball Hall, 
Chicago, III. 


ORGANS, PIPELESS 


The Hammond Organ, 2915 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Dealers 
in Principal Cities. 


PAINTS 


Hockaday, Inc., 166 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, III. 

Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, Ill.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PANELBOARDS AND 
SWITCHBOARDS 


T’'rank Adam Electric Co. Home office, 
3650 Windsor PI., St. Louis, Mo. District 
offices in all principal cities. Complete 
line of equipment for the control of 
electric light and power in churches, 
schools, hospitals, seminaries, etc. 


PEWS 
DeLong Furniture Co., 1505 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Makers of Fine Church 
Woodwork. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


R.C.A. Victor Company, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. (For sets of Solesmes Records com- 
municate direct with Liturgical Arts 
Society, 300 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Ie Wa) 


PIANOS 
W.W. Kimball Co. Established 1857. Fac- 
tory and general offices, Kimball Hall, Chi- 
cago. Complete catalog sent on request. 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 
W. 57 St., New York, N. Y. Makers of 
the world’s finest piano. 


PIPE, BRASS AND COPPER 


The American Brass Company, Water- 
bury, Conn. Anaconda Brass Pipe and 
Copper Water Tubes. 


PIPE, WROUGHT IRON 


Reading Iron Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron 
Pipes. 

PUMPS 
Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Nash Engineering Co., South Norwalk, 
Conn. 


RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 
(STEEL) 
Columbia Metal Box Co., 260 E. 143 St., 
New York, N. Y. Enclosing cabinets for 
electrical devices; steel bathroom cab- 
inets; radiator enclosure cabinets. 


SAFES 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, 
11t Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Safes and Bank Vaults. 


SCULPTORS 


Ars Ecclesiae, Inc., 4313 Katonah Ave., 
New York, N. Y. (Agents for Emil 
Thomann of Brienz, Switz.), Swiss wood 
carvings. 

Adam Dabrowski, 2622 North Spaulding 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Carver in Wood 
and Ivory. 

Andrew Dreselly, 15 Goodwin Rd., Lex- 
ington, Mass. Carver in wood. 


SHEET METAL 
BLACK AND GALVANIZED 


The American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio (Armco). 


SILVERSMITHS 
* Edward F. Caldwell & Company, 38 
West 15 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 14310 Woodward 
Ave., Highland Park, Mich. Designer 
and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 


SPRING SASH BALANCES 


Pullman Mfg. Corporation, Rochester, 
N. Y. Makers of Unit Sash Balances, re- 
placing ordinary weights and cords. - 
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STAINED GLASS 


G. Owen Bonawit, Inc., 22 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Workers in 
Stained and Leaded Glass. 
Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 
Edward J. Bryne Studios, Carversville, 
Pa. Designer and Craftsman in Stained 
and Leaded Glass. 
Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 
Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
George W. Sotter Studios, Holicong, 
Bucks County, Pa. Ecclesiastical Stained 
Glass. 

STONE 
Breen Stone & Marble Co., Kasota, 
Minn. Man-Sota, Mankato, and Kasota 
Stone, Pink, Buff, and Gray. 
Harry T. Campbell Sons’ Co., Towson, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Producers of stone 
for all building purposes. 
T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


STONE CARVERS 


Rochette & Parzini Corp., 218 East 25 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc., 50 Union 
Square, New York, N. Y. Workers in 
Structural Steel since 1gor. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
SYSTEMS 
* The Powers Regulator Company, 2720 
Greenview Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Offices 
in all Cities. 


Sylphon Control Systems Incorporated, 
19 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Subsidiary of Fulton Sylphon Company. 
Offices in all Principal Cities. 


TERRA COTTA 
O. W. Ketcham, 125 North 18 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Architectural Faience 
and Ceramics. 


TERRAZZO 


V. Foscato Inc., corner 40 Avenue and 22 
Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


TREE CARE 


The Davey Tree Expert Company, 400 
City Bank Building, Kent, Ohio. 


TRUSSES 


McKeown Bros., Co., 5235 S. Keeler 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Makers of wooden 
roof trusses. 


VALVES 


Jenkins Bros., New York, Boston, Bridge- 
port, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 
Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
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Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Companies, Inc. 
Michigan Corp. — Detroit, Montreal; 
New York Corp. — Boston, New York; 
Ohio Corp. — Cincinnati. New and old 
masonry surfaces waterproofed and weath- 
erproofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “‘Ironite.”’ ‘“Resto-Crete.” 


WEATHER STRIPS 


Accurate Metal Weather Strip Co., Inc., 
216 E. 26 St., New York, N. Y. Weather- 
proof windows and doors. Installation by 
competent mechanics. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., 
Inc. 1254 LaBrosse St., Detroit, Mich. 
Metal weather strips, calking, rock wool 
insulation, metal frame screens, bronze 
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insulate (storm) windows. Branches in 
all principal cities. 


WIRING MATERIALS 


General Electric Company, Appliance 
and Merchandise Department, Bridge- 
port, Conn. A complete line of Wire and 
Cable. Conduit Products and Wir- 
ing Devices for the Electrification of 
Churches, Schools, and Homes. 


NO FIRM or individual has been invited to be 
represented in this directory unless known to and 
approved by the Advertising Committee of the 
Liturgical Arts Society, which includes in its mem- 
bership several architects, an engineer, a building 
contractor, and prominent representatives of the arts. 


ROOT ROLLED 


CANDLES 


100 % 


PURE BEESWAX 


* 


Write for the beautiful booklet 
“THE TRUTH ABOUT BEESWAX” 


* 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY 
MEDINA, BOX C 10, OHIO 


Workers in Beeswax for 68 years... National Authorities 
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For your protection 


EVERY ROCK OF 
AGES MEMORIAL 
BEARS THIS SEAL 


etched in the stone. 
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The Tribute PERFECT— 


A memorial erected in nobility of spirit is a failure 
indeed, if, through defect of material, design or crafts- 
manship it succumbs in any detail to the ravages of time 
or the elements. 


Memorials bearing the unique etched-in-stone Rock of 
Ages seal provide against every untoward circum- 
stance. There is definite assurance that the granite is 
selected from the famed Rock of Ages deposit at 
Barre, Vermont, and that exclusive finishing processes 
have contributed to making it a masterpiece fit to carry 
the maker's certificate, with long-term bond of the 
National Surety Corporation. 


Authorized Rock of Ages dealers in each community are 
competent to advise. Name of dealer in any locality 
furnished on request 


ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION, Dept. 30, BARRE, VERMONT 
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The 
Interpretation 


of Plainchant 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Associate of the Royal Academy of Music 
Chaplain of Westminster Cathedral 


“Remarkable. To peruse but one chapter is sufficienr 
to remind you that you are in the presence of a true 
savant, in every sense of that term, and I fancy that 
every enthusiast will not fail to acquaint himself more 
fully with its contents. It is, as far as is known, the 
only textbook dealing with the interpretation of Gre- 
gorian Music and it contains many weighty words of 
advice.’’ — Liturgical Arts 


“The critic who takes up this book, if he be also a 
musician, will with difficulty restrain his enthusiasm: 
Alec Robertson’s standpoint is so unusual among 
writers on this subject and his setting-forth of it is so 
scholarly and convincing that in all probability the 
majority of his readers will (as it seems to this reviewer) 
feel that here, at long last, is the book for which they 
have hoped and waited.” 


— Catholic Book Club Newsletter 
With Bibliography, Indices and Musical Examples $2.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Want to eliminate the danger of scalding 
in your shower baths 


and stop unexpected 
changes in the water 


temperature? 


@ No more slipping in a 
soapy tub or on a wet tile 
floor while trying to dodge 
a “shot”? of icy cold or 
scalding water—When you 
use a shower bath regulated 
by a Powers safety shower 
mixer the temperature re- 
mains right where you want 
it. You can really enjoy the 
thrill of a comfortable 
shower in absolute safety. 


Why they’re more economical 
—There’s no loss of time or waste 
of hot or cold water while waiting 
fora shower atthe right tempera- 
ture — Powers mixers cost more 
—They’re worth more. 


Write for circular describing 
this remarkable shower mixer, 
The Powers Regulator Company, 
2735 Greenview Avenue, Chicago. 
Offices in 45 Cities — see your 
phone directory. 


POWERS saower mixers 
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RAMBUS H High Altar Designed and Executed by Rambusch for 
~— The Church of the Blessed Sacrament 
Designers Decoralors and Graflsmen New Rochelle, N. Y. 


2West 45th St = New York City Rt. Rev. Msgr. CORNELIUS F. CROWLEY, V.F., Rector 
" ‘The Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace, Consultant 


RAMBUSCH FOR DECORATION, MURALS, ALTARS, ALTAR RAILS, PULPITS, STAINED GLASS, 


LIGHTING FIXTURES, STATIONS, SHRINES, SANCTUARY LAMPS AND ART. METAL 


Successful Interiors for Forty Years 
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Partial List of 
Webster 


of Steam 


Catholic 


Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Church, Meriden, Conn. 


Mother House and Novitiate of Daughters of Mary of 
the Immaculate Conception, New Britain, Conn. 


St. Thomas the Apostle School, West Hartford, Conn. 
St. Francis Hospital, Wilmington, Del. 

Sacred Heart of Jesus Church, Augusta, Ga. 

St. Nicholas Church-Sisters Home & Rectory, Aurora, III. 
Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, Indianapolis, Ind. 

St. Mary’s School, Lafayette, Ind. 


Infirmary, St. Joseph’s Convent, Mount Carmel, 
Dubuque, Ia. 


St. Benedict’s Church, Sisters Res., Kansas City, Kan. 
St. Peter's Church, Lexington, Ky. 
Xavier University-School-Convent 

Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, New Orleans, La. 
St. Ambrose Church, Baltimore, Md. 
Church of St. Katharine of Sienna, Baltimore, Md. 
St. Mary’s College, Redemptorist Novitiate, Ilchester, Md. 
St. Mary Star of the Sea Church, Beverly, Mass. 
St. Francis Hospital, Hamtramck, Mich. 
St. Mary’s Parish-Rectory, Monroe, Mich. 


Sanitorium, Academy of Our Lady of Good Counsel of 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame, Mankato, Minn. 


College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 

Church of the Holy Name, Camden, N. J. 

Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Convent, Camden, N. J. 
St. John Kanty R. C. Church, Clifton, N. J. 

St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, Jersey City, N. J. 
St. Barnabas Hospital, Newark, N. J. 


St. Michael’s Hospital, Newark, N. J. 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, Sea Isle City, N. J. 


St. Bernadette’s Church and Community Center, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


St. Catherine of Genoa’s Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. Joan of Arc R.C. School, Jackson Hts., L.I., N. Y. 
Corpus Christi R. C. Church, New York, N. Y. 

Our Lady Queen of Angels School, New York, N. Y. 


since 1888 


Systems of 


Systems 


Heating in 
Buildings 


St. Agnes Chapel, 121 W. 91st St., New York, N. Y. 
St. Mary’s Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Monica R. C. Church-Parish Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Ann’s Academy, Rosary Cottage, Sparkhill, N. Y. 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, New Chapel Aud., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Blessed Sacrament School and Convent, Utica, N. Y. 
The Historic Church of St. Peter, Brownsville, Pa. 

St. Elizabeth's Convent, Cornwells Heights, Pa. 

St. Casimer’s R. C. Church, Freeland, Pa. 

St. Stanislaus Polish R. C. Church, Hazleton, Pa. 

St. Joseph’s Home for Aged, Meadowbrook, Pa. 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Oil City, Pa. 

Convent and Academy of the Assumption, Phila., Pa. 
Church of the Incarnation of Our Lord, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Church of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Martin of Tours Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Mary's Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holy Family Rectory, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. Ambrose Parish Church & School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Augustinian Monastery of St. Thomas of Villanova, 
Villanova, Pa. 


Church of Notre Dame des Victoires, Woonsocket, R. I. 
St. Peter & St. Paul Church, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Mother House and Novitiate of the Sisters of St. 
Dominic, Houston, Texas. 


Holy Name High School, Washington, D. C. 
St. Francis Xavier's Church, Washington, D. C. 
St. Patrick’s Chapel, Washington, D. C. 
St. Patrick’s Church, Green Bay, Wis. 


If you are interested in heating new buildings, 
or in improving heating service and lower 
heating cost in your present building, address 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 60 Principal U. S. Cities—Est. 1888 


Steam Heating 


te 


The advertisements which follow represent firms selected for the high quality 
of materials and craftsmanship which enter into their products. It is the abso- 
lute policy of LITURGICAL ARTS to accept only the advertising of firms whose 
products are approved by an impartial professional committee of the Litur- 
gical Arts Society. This, of course, in no way constitutes a guarantee on the 
part of the Society. It does, however, constitute a strong endorsement. This 
policy of carefully selected advertising is based upon the conviction of the 
Liturgical Arts Society that only the best work and materials are suited for 
church construction and that whatever materials are chosen in any given 
instance must be genuine and not pretentious imitations. 

Our readers will be supporting the work of the Society if they will give 
consideration to those whose products are described in the pages which 
follow. Any firm there represented will be glad to answer any inquiry. 


The Liturgical Arts Society 
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(Above) Four Frontals, Seattle, Washington. (Below, Left) Taber 

nacle, San Rafael, California. (Below, Centre) Cross, San Rafael, 

California. (Below, Right) Tabernacle. (Below, Bottom) Embroidery 
Details, San Rafael, California 


Winner of Award in Liturgical Arts Competition for Remodeled Churches 


THE MONTEREY GUILD 


MAKERS OF RUBRICAL ALTARS, ALTAR HANGINGS, TABERNACLES & CANDELABRA 


FOLLOWING THE TRADITION OF THE CHURCH, ALL WORK DONE BY 
THE MONTEREY GUILD IS HAND MADE AND FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
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Classified Directory 
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of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


IMPORTANT. It must be remembered that the 
installation of equipment is as important as the quality 
of the equipment itself. Therefore only reputable local 


sub-contractors should be employed. 


It will be noticed that there are no headings such as 
“Tabernacles,” “‘Altars,” ‘‘Chalices,” etc. The ma- 
terial of which such articles are made should first be 


ACOUSTIC INSTALLATIONS 


R. Guastavino Company, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Acoustic Tile. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


The Herman Nelson Corporation, Mo- 
line, Il. Schoolroom air conditioning. 


BELLS (see CARILLONS) 
Meneely Bell Company, 122 River 
Street, Troy, N. Y. 


BRICK 

The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, all 
colors and textures. 

O. W. Ketcham, 125 North 18 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Face brick, glazed and 
colored. Machine and hand-made. 


BRONZE 
T. F. McGann & Sons Co., 120 Portland 
Street, Boston, Mass. Ecclesiastical, Sculp- 
tural and Architectural Bronze Work. 


BURNED CLAY PRODUCTS 
B. Mifflin Hood Co., Daisy, Tenn.; Nor- 
wood, N. C. and Atlanta, Ga. Roofing, 
floor and wall tile. 


BURNERS, COAL 
Bossi & Co., 51 East 42 Street, New York, 
N. Y. Motorstokers and Link-Belt Stok- 
ers for Churches, Schools, and Homes. 


BURNERS, OIL 

Quiet May Automatic Oil Burners, Balti- 
more, Md. Oil Burners for institutional 
and domestic use. 

Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corpora- 
tion, Bloomington, Il. Burners for In- 
stitutional and Domestic use. Oil-O- 
Matic fuel oil water heaters for Institu- 
tional and Domestic use. Oil-O-Matic 
fuel oil range burner for heavy duty use. 


CABINET WORK 
American Car and Foundry Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 

The E. Hackner Company, La Crosse, 
Wis. 
Irving & Casson— A. H. Davenport 


Company, 37 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


CANDLES 
A. Gross Candle Company, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. Candle Makers since 1837. 


taken into consideration, and then reputable firms will 
be found listed under their appropriate crafts. _ 
A star (x) indicates that the firm listed has display 


advertising in the current issue of Liturgical Arts. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 
100% Pure Beeswax rolled candles. 

Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Branches: New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Los Angeles, Montreal. 
The pioneer church candle manufactur- 
ers of America. 


CARILLONS 


J. C. Deagan Inc., 358 Deagan Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 


COLLECTION ENVELOPES 


H. W. Hilliard Co., Inc., 2665 Main St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


CONCRETE 


Portland Cement Association, 33 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, Il. Informa- 
tion supplied on any use of concrete. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTORS 


Zima and Stanis, Inc., 36-52 36 St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


CONCRETE (POROUS) 


Aerocrete Corp. of America, 49 W. 49 
St., New York, N. Y. 


DECORATORS 


Pennell, Gibbs & Quiring Company, 
203-05 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
* Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 

Charles Seyffer & Co., 2542 Park Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. Decorators of Interiors. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 
in 79 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 
Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 
and Control — in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
Merchandise Division, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Refrigerators, Ranges, Water-Heaters, 
Washers, Ironers, Small Appliances. Also 
Air Conditioning and Commercial Re- 
frigeration Equipment. 


ELEVATORS 
Otis Elevator Company, Offices in Prin- 
cipal Cities. 
ENGINEERS, CONSULTING 


Syska & Hennessy, Graybar Building, 
New York, N. Y. Consultants on prob- 


We feel certain that all those listed in this Classi- 
fied Directory may safely be consulted by any member 
of the clergy or laity. 


lems of maintenance and _ installation, 
heating, lighting, plumbing. 


FABRICS (ECCLESIASTICAL) 


A. F. X. Anthony, Inc., 357 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


FIRE CONTROL 
International Fire Equipment Corp., 
Staten Island, N. Y. Shur-Line waterless 
fire control, automatic and manual. 


FLOORS 


H. H. Robertson Co., 2000 Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Offices and agencies in 
all principal cities. Cellular Steel, load- 
bearing floors, used also as electrical 
raceways for wiring. 


FOODS 
John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffee, 
pickles, preserves and relishes. 


GRANITE 
Grenci & Ellis, Inc., P. O. Box 215, 
Peekskill, N. Y. Plant address, Mt. Waldo 
Granite Corp., Frankfort, Me. Granite 
contractors: buff Mohegan granite, Mt. 
Waldo gray granite. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
TEXTBOOKS 

The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of the Justine Ward Method 
of Teaching Music. Gregorian Chant 
books for every occasion and need. 
Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17 St., 
New York. Publishers Catholic Music 
Hour and Gregorian Chant Manual. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
INSTRUCTION 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 
College of the Sacred Heart, Convent 
Avenue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
Sarco Company, Inc., 183 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Radiator 
Traps, Inlet Valves, Temperature Regu- 
lators. 
Warren and Webster, Camden, N. J. 
Radiators, Traps, Valves, etc. 


MARBLE 

Drake Marble Company, 58-84 Plato 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., and Baker 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Northwestern Improvement Co., Offices, 
176 E. 5 St., St. Paul, Minn. Quarries at 
Gardiner, Mont. Product known as 
Montana Travertine, a beautiful decora- 
tive stone, equal to Roman travertine 
‘and occurring in four different colors. 
For all kinds of interior or exterior work. 
Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


MEMORIALS 


The Barre Guild, Barre, Vt. 
* Rock of Ages Corporation, Barre, Vt. 
Bonded Memorials. 


METAL WORK 
* Edward F. Caldwell & Company, 38 
West 15 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Ferro Studios, Inc., 228 East 150 Street, 
New York, N. Y. Ecclesiastical and 
Architectural Metal Work. 
* The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune, 
Director, Monterey, Calif. 
Summit Brass and Bronze Works, Inc., 
935-37 Demott Street, North Bergen, 
N. J. Ecclesiastical Metal Art Work. 
‘Tabernacles a Specialty. 


MODELERS 


Rochette & Parzini Corp., 218 East 25 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


MOSAIC 
V. Foscato Inc., corner 40 Avenue and 
22 Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Bruno De Paoli, 314 Eleventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Ravenna Mosaics Inc., 1819 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Circle 7-5389 and 
3934 South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


ORGANS 


Aeolian-Skinner Organ Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Casavant Freres Limited, Saint Hya- 
cinthe, Que., Canada. 

W. W. Kimball Company, Kimball Hall, 
Chicago, Il. 


ORGANS, PIPELESS 
The Hammond Organ, 2915 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Dealers 
in Principal Cities. 


PAINTS 


Hockaday, Inc., 166 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, II. 

Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, Ill.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PANELBOARDS AND 
SWITCHBOARDS 
Frank Adam Electric Co. Home office, 
3650 Windsor Pl., St. Louis, Mo. District 
offices in all principal cities. Complete 


line of equipment for the control of 
electric light and power in churches, 
schools, hospitals, seminaries, etc. 


PEWS 


DeLong Furniture Co., 1505 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Makers of Fine Church 
Woodwork. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
R.C.A. Victor Company, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. (For sets of Solesmes Records com- 
municate direct with Liturgical Arts 


Society, 300 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Nee) 


PIANOS 
W.W. Kimball Co. Established 1857. Fac- 
tory and generaloffices, Kimball Hall, Chi- 
cago. Complete catalog sent on request. 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 
W. 57 St., New York, N. Y. 


PIPE, BRASS AND COPPER 


The American Brass Company, Water- 
bury, Conn. Anaconda Brass Pipe and 
Copper Water Tubes. 


PIPE, WROUGHT IRON 


Reading Iron Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron 
Pipes. 


PUMPS 
Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Nash Engineering Co., South Norwalk, 
Conn. 


RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 
(STEEL) 
Columbia Metal Box Co., 260 E. 143 St., 
New York, N. Y. Enclosing cabinets for 
electrical devices; steel bathroom cab- 
inets; radiator enclosure cabinets. 


SAFES 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, 
111 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Safes and Bank Vaults. 


SCULPTORS 
Ars Ecclesiae, Inc., 4313 Katonah Ave., 
New York, N. Y. (Agents for Emil 
Thomann of Brienz, Switz.), Swiss wood 
carvings. 
Adam Dabrowski, 2622 North Spaulding 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Carver in Wood 
and Ivory. 
Andrew Dreselly, 15 Goodwin Rd., Lex- 
ington, Mass. Carver in wood. 


SHEET METAL 
BLACK AND GALVANIZED 
The American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 

dletown, Ohio (Armco). 


SILVERSMITHS 
* Edward F. Caldwell & Company, 38 
West 15 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Arthur Nevill Kirk, 14310 Woodward 
Ave., Highland Park, Mich. Designer 
and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 
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SPRING SASH BALANCES 
Pullman Mfg. Corporation, Rochester, 
N. Y. Makers of Unit Sash Balances, re- 
placing ordinary weights and cords. 


STAINED GLASS 
G. Owen Bonawit, Inc., 22 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Workers in 
Stained and Leaded Glass. 
Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 
Edward J. Bryne Studios, Carversville, 
Pa. Designer and Craftsman in Stained 
and Leaded Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


George W. Sotter Studios, Holicong, 


Bucks County, Pa. Ecclesiastical Stained 
Glass. 


STONE 
Breen Stone & Marble Co., Kasota, 


Minn. Man-Sota, Mankato, and Kasota 
Stone, Pink, Buff, and Gray. 


Harry T. Campbell Sons’ Co., Towson, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Producers of stone 
for all building purposes. 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


STONE CARVERS 


Rochette & Parzini Corp., 218 East 25 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc., 50 Union 
Square, New York, N. Y. Workers in 
Structural Steel since 1901. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
SYSTEMS 
* The Powers Regulator Company, 2720 
Greenview Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Offices 
in all Cities. 


Sylphon Control Systems Incorporated, 
19 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Subsidiary of Fulton Sylphon Company. 
Offices in all Principal Cities. 


TERRA COTTA 
O. W. Ketcham, 125 North 18 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Architectural Faience 
and Ceramics. 


TERRAZZO 


V. Foscato Inc., corner 40 Avenue and 22 
Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


TREE CARE 
The Davey Tree Expert Company, 400 
City Bank Building, Kent, Ohio. 


TRUSSES 


McKeown Bros., Co., 5235 S. Keeler 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Makers of wooden 
roof trusses. 


VALVES 


Jenkins Bros., New York, Boston, Bridge- 
port, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


VESTMENTS 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 
Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y 
WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Companies. 


Michigan Corp. — Detroit, Montreal; 
New York Corp. — Boston, New York; 


Ohio Corp. — Cincinnati. New and old 
masonry surfaces waterproofed and weath- 
erproofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “Ironite.” “Resto-Crete.” 
WEATHER STRIPS 
Accurate Metal Weather Strip Co., Inc., 
216 E. 26 St., New York, N. Y. Weather- 
proof windows and doors. Installation by 
competent mechanics. 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., 
Inc., 1254 LaBrosse St., Detroit, Mich. 


V1 
Metal weather strips, calking, rock wool 
insulation, metal frame screens, bronze 


insulate (storm) windows. Branches in 
all principal cities. 


WIRING MATERIALS 


General Electric Company, Appliance 
and Merchandise Department, Bridge- 
port, Conn. A complete line of Wire and 
Cable. Conduit Products and Wir- 
ing Devices for the Electrification of 
Churches, Schools, and Homes. 


NO FIRM or individual has been invited to be 
represented in this directory unless known to and 
approved by the Advertising Committee of the 
Liturgical Arts Society, which includes in its mem- 
bership several architects, an engineer, a building 
contractor, and prominent representatives of the arts. 


PROCESSIONAL 
CROSS 


GRACE 


EDW. F. 
CALDWELL 


& CO., INC. 


REDUCE heating 
15 to 40 per cent 


Stop complaints due to OVER 
and UNDER heating 


Keep each room at the right 
temperature 


Improve health and efficiency 


of people in heated rooms 


Fuel savings alone often pay 
back the cost of Powers Con- 
trol in 1 to 3 years 


Phone or Write for Estimate 
of cost of POWERS Control for 
your heating system — THE 


CATHEDRAL 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


LEWIS P. 
HOBART 
ARCHITECT 


38 W. 15th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


MAKERS OF 
FINE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL 
METAL WORK 


POWERS REGULATOR 
CO: Greenview 
Avenue, Chicago. 


5S in 


5 Cilier— pee Your Phone Directory 
Divean of Temperature and Humidity Control ¢ 


POWERS 


Automatic 


TEMPERATURE and HUMIDITY CONTROL 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


Altar and Furnishings designed by Maginnis & Walsh, Architects RAMBI S¢ el 
Executed by Rambusch. for 


The Church of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Very Rev. JOHN SEPHTON, C.SS.R., Rector 


Designers Decorators and Greaflsmen 
2West 45th St ~™ New York City 


RAMBUSCH FOR DECORATION, MURALS, ALTARS, ALTAR RAILS, PULPITS, STAINED GLASS, 
LIGHTING FIXTURES, STATIONS, SHRINES, SANCTUARY LAMPS AND ART METAL 


Successful Interiors for Forty Years 
y 


LITURGICAL ARTS vill 


With au 
ATERPROOFING COMPANIES 


Leaking brick and stone walls above 
ground waterproofed and weather- 


proofed with “RESTO-CRETE” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Specialists in restoring old, disinte- 
grated stone and brick walls. 


Basements in new and old buildings 


waterproofed with “IRONITE”? 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Work done under contract and guaranteed 


HIGH ART IN 
MICHIGAN CORPORATION MISSOURI CORPORATION 
Western Waterproofing Co. Western Waterproofing Co. 

MEMORIALS Offices: Detroit, Cleveland, Offices: St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Toronto, Montreal Charlotte, N. C., Kansas City 

f N 
IS NEVER ACHIEVED NEW YORK CORPORATION se oh pcr tet 
} 2 : Western Waterproofing Co. 
Western Waterproofing Co., Inc. Oficed== Cine: : Teuuedl 
Officds: New Meck) Bostin fices: Cincinnati, Louisville, 
BY CHANCE ! ; es Indianapolis 

PENNSYLVANIA CORPORATION ILLINOIS CORPORATION 
Western Waterproofing Co. Central Ironite Waterproofing Co. 
Office: Philadelphia Office: Chicago 


Rock of Ages Memorials are created in the full 
knowledge that every detail of material, design 
and craftsmanship must contribute its part 
toward a finished work of art. Blue-gray Rock of 
Ages granite is the perfect medium for the 
artist and artisan, and the memorial, when ready 
for erection, can justly bear the proud hallmark 
of its maker. This unobtrusive seal, carved in the 


stone, merits the bond of the NATIONAL 
SURETY CORPORATION, supporting the 
maker's certificate of guaranty. A memorial thus 
created and sponsored can not fail to earn the 
admiration of generations to come. 


ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION 
DEPT. 30, BARRE, VERMONT 


‘Back Copies of 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


We are extremely anxious 
to secure copies of Numbers 
II, II, and IV of Volume 
IV, 1935, and will be happy 
to remit fifty cents per copy. 
Please send such copies to 
the Liturgical Arts Society | 


For complete protection EVERY ROCK ‘ F 
and we will remit at once. 


OF AGES MEMORIAL BEARS THIS 
SEAL etched in the stone 


* 


300 MADISON AVENUE 
New York, 


*— dh nds 
- 


The advertisements which follow represent firms selected for the high quality 
of materials and craftsmanship which enter into their products. It is the abso- 
lute policy of LITURGICAL ARTS to accept only the advertising of firms whose 
products are approved by an impartial professional committee of the Litur- 
gical Arts Society. This, of course, in no way constitutes a guarantee on the 
part of the Society. It does, however, constitute a strong endorsement. This 
policy of carefully selected advertising is based upon the conviction of the 
Liturgical Arts Society that only the best work and materials are suited for 
church construction and that whatever materials are chosen in any given 
instance must be genuine and not pretentious imitations. 

Our readers will be supporting the work of the Society if they will give 
consideration to those whose products are described in the pages which 
follow. Any firm there represented will be glad to answer any inquiry. 


The Liturgical Arts Society 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


The Catholic 
Encyclopedia 


Dictionary 


Compiled and Edited under the Direction of 
Conve B. Patten, Pu.D., LL.D. Joun J. Wynne, S.J., 5.T.D. 
Assisted by 
Cuarves F. Wemyss BRowN 
Brancue M. Ketty, Litt.D. Anprew A. MacEr EAN, LL.B. 


Compiled by 200 writers and 36 
editorial assistants; no other book 
like it. Each article mentions the 
best available book on the subject; 


5000 standard Catholic books are 


listed in an appendix. 


Of Interest to Readers of 
LrrurercaL Arts 
are articles on the following: 


Art, Arts, General 76 articles 
ARCHITECTURE, ARCHITECTS 112 


MUSIC, MUSICIANS 4 

PAINTING, PAINTERS 65 

SCULPTURE, SCULPTORS 19 
Breviary—Divine Office 33 
Cross—37; Rites, Worship 88 
Eastern Churches 17 
Feasts, Seasons, Sundays 89 
Mass—65; Ceremonies 61 
Symbolism, Emblems 116 
Vestments a2 


GILMARY SOCIETY, INC. 
Room 217 LA 

226 East Fordham Road 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: 


I am interested in securing more information on the 
Catholic Encyclopedia Dictionary. 


il 


ESTERN 
ATERPROOFING COMPANIES 


Leaking brick and stone walls above 
ground waterproofed and weather- 


proofed with “RESTO-CRETE”Y 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Specialists in restoring old, disinte- 
grated stone and brick walls. 


Basements in new and old buildings 


waterproofed with “TRONITE” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Work done under contract and guaranteed 


MISSOURI CORPORATION 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
Offices: St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Charlotte, N. C., Kansas City 


OHIO CORPORATION 

Western Waterproofing Co. 
Offices: Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Indianapolis 


MICHIGAN CORPORATION 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
Offices: Detroit, Cleveland, 


Toronto, Montreal 


NEW YORK CORPORATION 
Western Waterproofing Co., Inc. 


Offices: New York, Boston 


PENNSYLVANIA CORPORATION 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
Office: Philadelphia 


ILLINOIS CORPORATION 
Central Ironite Waterproofing Co. 
Office: Chicago 


Want to eliminate the danger of scalding 
in your shower baths 


and stop unexpected 
changes in the water 
temperature? 


@ No more slipping in a 
soapy tub or on a wet tile 
floor while trying to dodge 
a “shot”? of icy cold or 
scalding water—When you 
use a shower bath regulated 
by a Powers safety shower 
mixer the temperature re- 
mains right where you want 
it. You can really enjoy the 
thrill of a comfortable 
shower in absolute safety. 


Why they’re more economical 
—There’s no loss of time or waste 
of hot or cold water while waiting 
for a shower atthe right tempera- 
ture — Powers mixers cost more 
—They’re worth more. 


Write for circular describing 
this remarkable shower mixer. 
The Powers Regulator Company, 
2747 Greenview Avenue, Chicago. 
Offices in 45 Cities — see your 
phone directory. 
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[ YOU'RE going to Europe . . . Rome, for instance, or Buda- 
pest (for the Eucharistic Congress) . . . or if you plan to visit 
the Holy Land . . . you'll appreciate the special attention given by 
the Italian Line to your religious needs. Aboard the great Italian 
liners you'll find intimate, handsomely appointed chapels — dedi- 
cated exclusively for Catholic devotion — with the same spiritual 
atmosphere, the same daily opportunity for meditation, hearing Mass, 
receiving the Sacraments — the privileges you enjoy in the Church 
ashore. Every ship’s Chaplain is assigned specifically to the vessel and 
is a regular member of the staff; also, Italian Line ships are among the 
few ships in the world that enjoy the rare privilege of carrying the 


Blessed Sacrament at all times. 


And you'll appreciate the refreshing outdoor life of the Southern 
Route — the immense Lido Decks — sunny, restful — the delightful 
days of shipboard sports, swimming in the tiled, open-air pool. For 
a ditect, swift crossing choose the famous superliner REX or CONTE 
di SAVOIA (gyro-stabilized) . . . or, for a leisurely voyage touching 
many ports, sail on the splendid ROMA, VULCANIA or SATURNIA. 


Eucharistic 
Congress 


Convenient sailings from New York 
with fast rail connections for Buda- 
pest. Conte di Savoia, April 30, arriving 
Genoa May 8; Vulcania May 7, atriv- 
ing Trieste May 22; Rex, May 14, 
arriving Genoa May 21. 


Holy Land 


A Post-Congress Cruise to the Holy 
Land is available from Trieste — 
aboard the Vulcania, sailing May 30. 
Calls at Ragusa, Phaleron, Rhodes, 
Port Said for Cairo, Haifa for Jerusalem, 
Beirut, Naples, Palermo, Algiers, Gi- 
braJtar. Arrive New York June 23. 


Rome 


The Italian Line maintains regular 
service to Italy, throughout the year, 
with fast connections direct to Rome. 


Apply to your 
LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or 624 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


IMPORTANT. It must be remembered that the 
installation of equipment is as important as the quality 
of the equipment itself. Therefore only reputable local 


sub-contractors should be employed. 


It will be noticed that there are no headings such as 
“Tabernacles,” “Altars,? “Chalices,” etc. The ma- 
terial of which such articles are made should first be 


ACOUSTIC INSTALLATIONS 


R. Guastavino Company, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Acoustic Tile. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


The Herman Nelson Corporation, Mo- 
line, Ill. Schoolroom air conditioning. 


BELLS (see CARILLONS) 
Meneely Bell Company, 122 River 
Street, Troy, N. Y. 


BRICK 

The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, all 
colors and textures. 

O. W. Ketcham, 125 North 18 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Face brick, glazed and 
colored. Machine and hand-made. 


BRONZE 
T. F. McGann & Sons Co., 120 Portland 
Street, Boston, Mass. Ecclesiastical, Sculp- 
tural and Architectural Bronze Work. 


BURNED CLAY PRODUCTS 
B. Mifflin Hood Co., Daisy, ‘Tenn.; Nor- 
wood, N. C. and Atlanta, Ga. Roofing, 
floor and wall tile. 


BURNERS, COAL 
Bossi & Co., 51 East 42 Street, New York, 
N. Y. Motorstokers and Link-Belt Stok- 
ers for Churches, Schools, and Homes. 


BURNERS, OIL 

Quiet May Automatic Oil Burners, Balti- 
more, Md. Oil Burners for institutional 
and domestic use. 

Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corpora- 
tion, Bloomington, Ill. Burners for In- 
stitutional and Domestic use. Oil-O- 
Matic fuel oil water heaters for Institu- 
tional and Domestic use. Oil-O-Matic 
fuel oil range burner for heavy duty use. 


CABINET WORK 
American Car and Foundry Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 

The E. Hackner Company, La Crosse, 
Wis. 
Irving & Casson— A. H. Davenport 


Company, 37 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


CANDLES 
A. Gross Candle Company, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. Candle Makers since 1837. 


taken into consideration, and then reputable firms will 
be found listed under their appropriate crafts. 
A star (x) indicates that the firm listed has display 


advertising in the current issue of Liturgical Arts. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 
100% Pure Beeswax rolled candles. 

Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Branches: New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Los Angeles, Montreal. 
The pioneer church candle manufactur- 
ers of America. 


CARILLONS 


J. C. Deagan Inc., 358 Deagan Build- 
ing, Chicago, Il. 


COLLECTION ENVELOPES 


H. W. Hilliard Co., Inc., 2665 Main St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


CONCRETE 


Portland Cement Association, 33 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Informa- 
tion supplied on any use of concrete. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTORS 


Zima and Stanis, Inc., 36-52 36 St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


CONCRETE (POROUS) 


Aerocrete Corp. of America, 49 W. 49 
St., New York, N. Y. 


DECORATORS 


Pennell, Gibbs & Quiring Company, 
203-05 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
* Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


Charles Seyffer & Co., 2542 Park Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. Decorators of Interiors. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 
in 79 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 
Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 
and Control — in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
Merchandise Division, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Refrigerators, Ranges, Water-Heaters, 
Washers, Ironers, Small Appliances. Also 
Air Conditioning and Commercial Re- 
frigeration Equipment. 


ELEVATORS 
Otis Elevator Company, Offices in Prin- 
cipal Cities. 
ENGINEERS, CONSULTING 


Syska & Hennessy, Graybar Building, 
New York, N. Y. Consultants on prob- 


We feel certain that all those listed in this Classt- 
fied Directory may safely be consulted by any member 
of the clergy or laity. 


lems of maintenance and _ installation, 
heating, lighting, plumbing. 


FABRICS (ECCLESIASTICAL) 


A. F. X. Anthony, Inc., 357 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


FIRE CONTROL 
International Fire Equipment Corp., 
Staten Island, N. Y. Shur-Line waterless 
fire control, automatic and manual. 


FLOORS 


H. H. Robertson Co., 2000 Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Offices and agencies in 
all principal cities. Cellular Steel, load- 
bearing floors, used also as electrical 
raceways for wiring. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffee, 
pickles, preserves and relishes. 


GRANITE 
Grenci & Ellis, Inc., P. O. Box 215, 
Peekskill, N. Y. Plant address, Mt. Waldo 
Granite Corp., Frankfort, Me. Granite 
contractors: buff Mohegan granite, Mt. 
Waldo gray granite. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
TEXTBOOKS 

The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of the Justine Ward Method 
of Teaching Music. Gregorian Chant 
books for every occasion and need. 
Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17 St., 
New York. Publishers Catholic Music 
Hour and Gregorian Chant Manual. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
INSTRUCTION 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 


College of the Sacred Heart, Convent 
Avenue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
Sarco Company, Inc., 183 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Radiator 
Traps, Inlet Valves, Temperature Regu- 
lators. 
Warren and Webster, Camden, N. J. 
Radiators, Traps, Valves, etc. 
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MARBLE 


Drake Marble Company, 58-84 Plato 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., and Baker 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

- Northwestern Improvement Co., Offices, 
176 E. 5 St., St. Paul, Minn. Quarries at 
Gardiner, Mont. Product known as 
Montana Travertine, a beautiful decora- 
tive stone, equal’ to Roman travertine 
and occurring in four different colors. 
For all kinds of interior or exterior work. 
Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


MEMORIALS 


The Barre Guild, Barre, Vt. 
Rock of Ages Corporation, Barre, Vt. 
Bonded Memorials. 


METAL WORK 
* Edward F. Caldwell & Company, 38 
West 15 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Ferro Studios, Inc., 228 East 150 Street, 
New York, N. Y. Ecclesiastical and 
Architectural Metal Work. 
The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune, 
Director, Monterey, Calif. 
Summit Brass and Bronze Works, Inc., 
935-37 Demott Street, North Bergen, 
N. J. Ecclesiastical Metal Art Work. 
Tabernacles a Specialty. 


MODELERS 


Rochette & Parzini Corp., 218 East 25 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


MOSAIC 
V. Foscato Inc., corner 40 Avenue and 
22 Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Bruno De Paoli, 314 Eleventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
The Ravenna Company, 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Murray Hill 
5-2980 and 3934 South Grand Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ORGANS 


Aeolian-Skinner Organ Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Casavant Freres Limited, Saint Hya- 
cinthe, Que., Canada. 

W. W. Kimball Company, Kimball Hall, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ORGANS, ELECTRIC 
The Hammond Organ, 2915 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Dealers 
in Principal Cities. 


PAINTS 


Hockaday, Inc., 166 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. 

Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, Ill.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PANELBOARDS AND 
SWITCHBOARDS 
Frank Adam Electric Co. Home office, 
3650 Windsor Pl., St. Louis, Mo. District 
offices in all principal cities. Complete 


line of equipment for the control of 
electric light and power in churches, 
schools, hospitals, seminaries, etc. 


PEWS 


DeLong Furniture Co., 1505 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Makers of Fine Church 
Woodwork. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
R.C.A. Victor Company, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. (For sets of Solesmes Records com- 
municate direct with Liturgical Arts 
Society, 300 Madison Avenue, New York, 

af 


N. Y.) 


PIANOS 
W.W. Kimball Co. Established 1857. Fac- 
tory and generaloffices, Kimball Hall, Chi- 
cago. Complete catalog sent on request. 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 
W. 57 St., New York, N. Y. 


PIPE, BRASS AND COPPER 
The American Brass Company, Water- 
bury, Conn. Anaconda Brass Pipe and 
Copper Water Tubes. 


PIPE, WROUGHT IRON 
Reading Iron Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron 
Pipes. 

PUMPS 
Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, III. 
Nash Engineering Co., South Norwalk, 
Conn. 


RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 
(STEEL) 
Columbia Metal Box Co., 260 E. 143 St., 
New York, N. Y. Enclosing cabinets for 
electrical devices; steel bathroom cab- 
inets; radiator enclosure cabinets. 


SAFES 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, 
111 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Safes and Bank Vaults. 


SCULPTORS 
Ars Ecclesiae, Inc., 4313 Katonah Ave., 
New York, N. Y. (Agents for Emil 
Thomann of Brienz, Switz.), Swiss wood 
carvings. 
Adam Dabrowski, 2622 North Spaulding 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Carver in Wood 
and Ivory. 
Andrew Dreselly, 15 Goodwin Rd., Lex- 
ington, Mass. Carver in wood. 


SHEET METAL 
BLACK AND GALVANIZED 
The American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio (Armco). 


SILVERSMITHS 


* Edward F. Caldwell & Company, 38 
West 15 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Arthur Nevill Kirk, 166 Lincoln Avenue, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. De- 
signer and craftsman in precious metals, 
jewels and enamels. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


SPRING SASH BALANCES 
Pullman Mfg. Corporation, Rochester, 
N. Y. Makers of Unit Sash Balances, re- 
placing ordinary weights and cords. 


STAINED GLASS 


G. Owen Bonawit, Inc., 22 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Workers in 
Stained and Leaded Glass. 

Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 

Edward J. Bryne Studios, Carversville, 
Pa. Designer and Craftsman in Stained 
and Leaded Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
George W. Sotter Studios, Holicong, 


Bucks County, Pa. Ecclesiastical Stained 
Glass. 


STONE 
Breen Stone & Marble Co., Kasota, 


Minn. Man-Sota, Mankato, and Kasota 
Stone, Pink, Buff, and Gray. 


Harry T. Campbell Sons’ Co., Towson, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Producers of stone 
for all building purposes. 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


STONE CARVERS 


Rochette & Parzini Corp., 218 East 25 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc., 50 Union 
Square, New York, N. Y. Workers in 
Structural Steel since 1901. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
SYSTEMS 
* The Powers Regulator Company, 2720 
Greenview Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Offices 
in all Cities. 


Sylphon Control Systems Incorporated, 
19 Rector Street, New. York, N.Y. 
Subsidiary of Fulton Sylphon Company. 
Offices in all Principal Cities. 


TERRA COTTA 
O. W. Ketcham, 125 North 18 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Architectural Faience 
and Ceramics. 


TERRAZZO 
V. Foscato Inc., corner 40 Avenue and 22 
Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
TREE CARE 
The Davey Tree Expert Company, 400 
City Bank Building, Kent, Ohio. 
TRUSSES 


McKeown Bros., Co., 5235 S. Keeler 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Makers of wooden 
roof trusses. 


VALVES 


Jenkins Bros., New York, Boston, Bridge- 
port, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


VESTMENTS 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 
Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
WATERPROOFING 


*Western Waterproofing Companies. 


Michigan Corp. — Detroit, Montreal; 
New York Corp. — Boston, New York; 


Ohio Corp. — Cincinnati. New and old 
masonry surfaces waterproofed and weath- 
erproofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “Ironite.” ‘“Resto-Crete.” 
WEATHER STRIPS 

Accurate Metal Weather Strip Co., Inc., 
216 E. 26 St., New York, N. Y. Weather- 
proof windows and doors. Installation by 
competent mechanics. 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., 
Inc., 1254 LaBrosse St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Metal weather strips, calking, rock wool 
insulation, metal frame screens, bronze 
insulate (storm) windows. Branches in 
all principal cities. 


WIRING MATERIALS 


General Electric Company, Appliance 
and Merchandise Department, Bridge- 
port, Conn. A complete line of Wire and 
Cable. Conduit Products and Wir- 
ing Devices for the Electrification of 
Churches, Schools, and Homes. 


NO FIRM or individual has been invited to be 
represented in this directory unless known to and 
approved by the Advertising Committee of the 
Liturgical Arts Society, which includes in its mem- 
bership several architects, an engineer, a building 
contractor, and prominent representatives of the arts. 
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NOTES 


59 PARK WALK, CHELSEA, LONDON S.W. I0. 


NEW YEAR’S ISSUE-DOUBLE NUMBER 
JANUARY-FEBRUARY 


Nova er VETERA — THE UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES OF 
CarTHo.ic ArT by E. I. WATKIN > 


ConTEMporARY CHURCH AND ScHoo. Buttpines or F. X. 
VELARDE, F.R.I.B.A. by F. P. ALCOCK 


VESTMENTS by NEVIL TRUMAN 


OuTLOOK 


by S. A, 


Jewels and precious metals of the parishion- 
ers of St. Mary’s Parish, Jersey City, worked 
into a chalice and paten, with champleve 
enamels, for Dr. Thomas F. Burke, by 


SINGLE COPY, 6d; POSTAGE 14d EXTRA 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, 3/6 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS TO FORMER NUMBERS 
ARE: M, DARCY, S.7.; DOM THEODOR BAILEY, 0O.S.B.; 
G, SEVERINI; G. HOUGHTON BROWN; THE REVEREND fF. 
A. BURKE; ALINE WILKINS; JOAN MORRIS, S.P.; G. WEBB. 


EDWD. F. CALDWELL & CO * INC 


38-40 WEST 15TH STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


Metal Crafters to the Church since- 1895 
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oH ucharistic Con Cress 


b 
ji ine 


ON your way to Budapest to attend the 


Eucharistic Congress, you may continue your daily 
worship in the same atmosphere of reverence as 
found in your church at home, for the ocean 
Chapels on French Line ships possess those all-im- 
portant qualities—beauty, dignity and holy calm. 

There is every facility for relaxation or stimu- 
lating activity on the steamers of the transatlantic 
fleet —spacious decks, airy cabins, reading and 
writing rooms equipped for your comfort, deli- 
cious food, impeccable service—everything to 
make your voyage restful and invigorating. 

* 


Fly from Paris to Budapest by AIR FRANCE in 6 hours and 50 minutes 


This beautiful Chapel on the NORMANDIE is an * S A I L I N G S * 


old-world cathedral in miniature, even to the 


mellow organ and carved Stations of the Cross. Meco rs aes 

Paris . . . . . (via Cobh) April 30 

y aa Normandie . . . . . May 4 
| ke Champlain; .. «4... % en Mayol? 
Normandie 7's... v=. sa, ex layers 


WESTBOUND...Ile de France, May 31; 
Champlain, June 2; Normandie, June 8; 


IN Lafayette, June 11; Ile de France, June 15. 


The YE DE FRANCE Chapel has an exquisite 
Crucifix of moulded glass, and a fine organ. 
The Stations of the Cross line the sides. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK CITY 


Classified Directory 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


AMPLIFICATION SYSTEMS 


RCA Victor, Camden, N. J. Public ad- 
dress — Electric chimes. 


BRICK 

The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, all 
colors and textures. 

O. W. Ketcham, 125 North 18 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Face brick, glazed and 
colored. Machine and hand-made. 


BRONZE 
T. F. McGann & Sons Co., 120 Portland 
Street, Boston, Mass. Ecclesiastical, Sculp- 
tural and Architectural Bronze Work. 


BURNED CLAY PRODUCTS 
B. Mifflin Hood Co., Daisy, Tenn.; Nor- 
wood, N. C. and Atlanta, Ga. Roofing, 
floor and wall tile. 


BURNERS, OIL 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corpora- 
tion, Bloomington, Ill. Burners for In- 
stitutional and Domestic use. Oil-O- 
Matic fuel oil water heaters for Institu- 
tional and Domestic use. Oil-O-Matic 
fuel oil range burner for heavy duty use. 


CABINET WORK 
The E. Hackner Company, La Crosse, 
Wis. 
Schmieg & Kotzian, Inc., 521 East 72 
Street, New York, N. Y. Furniture Man- 
ufacturers and Upholsterers. 


CANDLES 

A. Gross Candle Company, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. Candle Makers since 1837. 
Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Branches: New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Los Angeles, Montreal. 
The pioneer church candle manufactur- 
ers of America. 


CARVED GLASS 


Harriton Carved Glass, 404 East 49 
Street, New York, N. Y. Designers, 
Craftsmen Carvers in Clear and Colored 
Plate Glass. 


COLLECTION ENVELOPES 
H. W. Hilliard Co., Inc., 2665 Main St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

CONCRETE 


Portland Cement Association, 33 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, II]. Informa- 
tion supplied on any use of concrete. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTORS 


Zima and Stanis, Inc., 36-52 36 St. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


CONCRETE (POROUS) 


Aerocrete Corp. of America, 49 W. 49 
St., New York, N. Y. 


DECORATORS 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 

Charles Seyffer & Co., 2542 Park Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. Decorators of Interiors. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 
in 79 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 
Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 
and Control — in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
Merchandise Division, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Refrigerators, Ranges, Water-Heaters, 
Washers, Ironers, Small Appliances. Also 
Air Conditioning and Commercial Re- 
frigeration Equipment. 


FABRICS (ECCLESIASTICAL) 


A. F. X. Anthony, Inc., 357 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


FIRE CONTROL 
Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Fire Alarm Systems. 
International Fire Equipment Corp., 
Staten Island, N. Y. Shur-Line waterless 
fire control, automatic and manual. 


FLOORS 


H. H. Robertson Co., 2000 Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Offices and agencies in 
all principal cities. Cellular Steel, load- 
bearing floors, used also as electrical 
raceways for wiring. 


FOODS 
John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffee, 
pickles, preserves and relishes. 


GRANITE 
Grenci & Ellis, Inc., P. O. Box 215, 
Peekskill, N. Y. Plant address, Mt. Waldo 
Granite Corp., Frankfort, Me. Granite 
contractors: buff Mohegan granite, Mt. 
Waldo gray granite. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
TEXTBOOKS 

The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of the Justine Ward Method 
of Teaching Music. Gregorian Chant 
books for every occasion and need. 
Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17 St., 
New York. Publishers Catholic Music 
Hour and Gregorian Chant Manual. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
INSTRUCTION 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 
College of the Sacred Heart, Convent 
Avenue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


Warren and Webster, Camden, N. J. 
Radiators, Traps, Valves, etc. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Warman & Cook, Inc., 205-213 East 12 
Street, New York, N. Y. Designers and 
Craftsmen. Estimates on request. 


MARBLE 

Northwestern Improvement Co., Offices, 
176 E. 5 St., St. Paul, Minn. Quarries at 
Gardiner, Mont. Product known as 
Montana Travertine, a beautiful decora- 
tive stone, equal to Roman travertine 
and occurring in four different colors. 
For all kinds of interior or exterior work. 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
WorkNe ye 

Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


METAL WORK 
Edward F. Caldwell & Company, 38 
West 15 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Ferro Studios, Inc., 228 East 150 Street, 
New York, N. Y. Ecclesiastical and 
Architectural Metal Work. 
General Bronze Corporation, Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. Distinctive Metal Work. 
The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune, 
Director, Monterey, Calif. 
* Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
Summit Brass and Bronze Works, Inc., 
935-37 Demott Street, North Bergen, 
N. J. Ecclesiastical Metal Art Work. 
Tabernacles a Specialty. 


MOSAIC 
Bruno De Paoli, 314 Eleventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
The Ravenna Company, 1o1 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Murray Hill 
5-2980 and 3934 South Grand Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Vatican Studio of Mosaic, Vatican City, 
Resident Delegate, Harold W. Ram- 
busch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
ING Y: 


ORGANS, ELECTRIC 
The Hammond Organ, 2915 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Dealers 
in Principal Cities. 


PAINTS 
Hockaday, Inc., 166 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. 
Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, Ill.; 4400 E. 71st 


Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PANELBOARDS AND 
SWITCHBOARDS 

Frank Adam Electric Co. Home office, 
3650 Windsor Pl., St. Louis, Mo. District 
offices in all principal cities. Complete 
line of equipment for the control of 
electric light and power in churches, 
schools, hospitals, seminaries, etc. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
R.C.A. Victor Company, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. (For sets of Solesmes Records com- 
municate direct with Liturgical Arts 
Society, 300 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Nay: 


PIPE, BRASS AND COPPER 
The American Brass Company, Water- 
bury, Conn. Anaconda Brass Pipe and 
Copper Water Tubes. 


PIPE, WROUGHT IRON 
Reading Iron Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron 
Pipes. 

PUMPS 
Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, III. 
Nash Engineering Co., South Norwalk, 
Conn. 


RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 
(STEEL) 
Columbia Metal Box Co., 260 E. 143 St., 
New York, N. Y. Enclosing cabinets for 
electrical devices; steel bathroom cab- 
inets; radiator enclosure cabinets. 


ROOFING 

Nicholson and Galloway, 426-428 East 
110 Street, New York, N. Y. Lehigh 
4-2076. Specializing in copper, slate and 
tile. 

SCULPTORS 
Ars Ecclesiae, Inc., 4313 Katonah Ave., 
New York, N. Y. (Agents for Emil 
Thomann of Brienz, Switz.), Swiss wood 
carvings. 
Andrew Dreselly, 15 Goodwin Rd., Lex- 
ington, Mass. Carver in wood. 


SILVERSMITHS 
Edward F. Caldwell & Company, 38 
West 15 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 166 Lincoln Avenue, 
_ Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


SPRING SASH BALANCES 


Pullman Mfg. Corporation, Rochester, 
N. Y. Makers of Unit Sash Balances, re- 
placing ordinary weights and cords. 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. ° 


Edward J. Bryne Studios, Carversville, 
Pa. Designer and Craftsman in Stained 
and Leaded Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 

T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios, Warden 
& McCartney Streets, W. E. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Howard C. Wilbert and A. W. 
Weitershausen Designers and Craftsmen 
in Stained Glass. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


STONE 


Breen Stone & Marble Co., Kasota, 
Minn. Man-Sota, Mankato, and Kasota 
Stone, Pink, Buff, and Gray. 


Harry T. Campbell Sons’ Co., Towson, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Producers of stone 
for all building purposes. 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
SYSTEMS 


The Powers Regulator Company, 2720 
Greenview Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Offices 
in all Cities. 


TERRA COTTA 


O. W. Ketcham, 125 North 18 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Architectural Faience 
and Ceramics. 


OPPORTUNITIES! 
REPRINTS: 


The Liturgical Construction of 
the Altar 
The Reverend Edwin Ryan 
The Textile Appurtenances of the 
Altar 
The Reverend William J. Lallou 
and William R. Talbot 
Liturgical Requirements for Sa- 
cred Vessels 
The Reverend Eric F. MacKenzie 
The Craftsmanship of Sacred 
Vessels 
Graham Carey 


BOOKS: 


Christian Art 
C. R. Morey 
(These summaries of the five 
principal phases of Christian 
art were contributed as articles 
to Lirureicat Arts) 
The Eastern Branches of the 
Catholic Church 
A revised edition edited by 
Donald Attwater of articles 
which appeared in the fourth 
quarter for 1935 in LirurcIca. 
Arts) 
Both these books may be ordered from the 
publishers, Longmans, Green & Company, 
New York or from any bookseller. 


TRUSSES 


McKeown Bros., Co., 5235 S. Keeler 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Makers of wooden 
roof trusses. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Nicholson and Galloway, 426-428 East 
110 Street, New York, N. Y. Lehigh 
4-2076. Nicholson process of stone pre- 
ervation adds decades to the structure’s 
life. 


Western Waterproofing Companies, 
New and old masonry surfaces water- 
proofed and weatherproofed, both above 
ground and below ground. “Ironite” 
“Resto-Crete” Please see advertisement 
page iv. 


WEATHER STRIPS 


Accurate Metal Weather Strip Co., Inc., 
216 E. 26 St., New York, N. Y. Weather- 
proof windows and doors. Installation by 
competent mechanics. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., 
Inc., 1254 LaBrosse St., Detroit, Mich. 
Metal weather strips, calking, rock wool 
insulation, metal frame screens, bronze 
insulate (storm) windows. Branches in 
all principal cities. 


The Small Church 

(This little book was issued as a 
catalogue of a small church ex- 
hibition held in 1933 in New 
York and sponsored by the 
Liturgical Arts Society. It con- 
tains forewords by The Rever- 
end John LaFarge, S.J. and 
Mr. Charles D. Maginnis to- 
gether with a short article on . 
the small church and many 
illustrations and list of crafts- 
men. It should be of great in- 
terest to anyone troubled with 
building problems. The original 
price of The Small Church was 
$1.50. The present price is good 
only until October 15, 1938.) 


ALTAR CARDS: 


These cards appeared as frontis- 
pieces to the magazine. We 
have a number of sets available. 


BACK COPIES: 


We are anxious to obtain several copies of 


Lirureicat Arts, Volume 4, Number 4 
at the rate of fifty cents ($.50) each. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


Church of St. Francis de Sales, Belle Harbor, N. Y. Very Rev. Msgr. J. Jerome Reddy, Pastor A. F. Meissner, Architect 


THE STRUCTURE...Contemporary in design, materials Church and expressing Her Universality are polychromed 
and construction. on a warm buff background. A modern Rambusch down- 


FREES ANGTUARY 22. dominates the Church. Prevail- lighting system gives projected light from ceiling fixtures. 
ing tones of green,symbolic of God the Father,predom- THE WINDOWS ... modern leaded glass depict 
inate in the High Altar, while the large Crucifix repre- contemporary Saints and the attitude of The Church 
sents Christ and His Passion. Rich, red tones, symbolizing on modern social questions. 

ili f : 
the Holy Ghost, decorate the ceiling of the Sanctuary THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS... are of black 


THE NAVE... Inscriptions outlining a History of The marble with figure-work incised and gilded. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and 6raflsmen 
2West 45th St. ~“ New York City 


FRANCIS DE SALES, RAMBUSCH EXECUTED THE DECORATION, ALTARS, 
STATUES, STATIONS AND SANCTUARY LAMPS 


Natur Eee Gun UCR IG HOR. Sal 
IYGHTING FIXTURES, STAINED©=GLASS WINDOW S, 


Successful Interiors for Half a Century 
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ESTERN 
ATERPROOFING COMPANIES 


Leaking brick and stone walls above 
ground waterproofed and weather- 


proofed with “RESTO-CRETE” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Specialists in restoring old, disinte- 
grated stone and brick walls. 


Basements in new and old buildings 


waterproofed with “TRONITE? 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Work done under contract and guaranteed 


MISSOURI CORPORATION 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
Offices: St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Charlotte, N. C., Kansas City 


MICHIGAN CORPORATION 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
Offices: Detroit, Cleveland, 


Toronto, Montreal 


OHIO CORPORATION 

Western Waterproofing Co. 
Offices: Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Indianapolis 


NEW YORK CORPORATION 
Western Waterproofing Co., Inc. 
Offices: New York, Boston 


ILLINOIS CORPORATION 
Central Ironite Waterproofing Co. 
Office: Chicago 


PENNSYLVANIA CORPORATION 


Western Waterproofing Co. 
Office: Philadelphia 
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BAPTISMAL 
FONT 
ELECTRICALLY 
HEATED 


MADE 
FOR 


SACRED 

HEART 
CHURCH 
PITTSBURGH 
PENNA. 

REV. THOMAS 

F. COAKLEY, D.D. 


KAISER, NEAL 

& REED, ARCH'TS. 
PITTSBURGH 
PENNA. 


EDWD. F. CALDWELL & CO: INC 


38-40 WEST 15TH STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


Metal Crafters to the Church since 1895 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


REDUCE heatins® 
15 to 40 per cent 


Stop complaints due to OVER 
and UNDER heating 


Keep each room at the right 
temperature 


Improve health and efficiency 
of people in heated rooms 


Fuel savings alone often pay 
back the cost of Powers Con- 
trol in 1 to 3 years 


Phone or Write for Estimate 
of cost of POWERS Control for 
your heating system — THE 
POWERS REGULATOR 
CO., EXZZ] Greenview 


Avenue, Chicago. 


Offices in 
Cities—See Your Phone Directory 
Years of Temperature and Humidity Control 


POWERS 


Automatic a 6 


TEMPERATURE and HUMIDITY CONTROL 


‘Ghe most glorious book 
like having a yollng Cathedral 


all your OWr" Boston: Cvening Transcript 


ADVENTURES 
IR LIGHT AND COLOR 


Hn intvoduetion tothe 
Stained Glass Craft 
by Charles J- Connick 


regular edition-36 color plates 1250 
first deluxe edition-42 color plates 25.00 
published by Random Rouse New Uork 
On sule at Boston and neighborhood stores, 


Ghis steadily engaging book 
-+: written for those who travel 
both within themselves and. 
abvoad:--is generously contrived 
->-- underneath the whole is a 
sense of some beautiful and 
ultimate necessity ----and a 
kind of spiritual brightness that 
shows how much of the lif 
pouring down from those high 
windows may remain in their 
_ student and lover." 
Stark Young in the New Republie. 


+. 


